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THE ROMANCE OF 
A ROGUE 



I 



gATHER more than a 
century ago, two men 
sat beside the road 
which ' winds through 
Turkey- Bottoms. It 
was a cold gray after- 
noon in March. From the dull and 
leaden sky the sun slanted faint beams. 
The bleak wind rose in fitful haste, 
roaring among the bare trees like an 
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echo of the sea, only to die away again 
to dreary calm. It caught up a few 
brown and shriveled leaves which 
lurked along the edges of the road, 
whirled them about in fantastic dance, 
and then lost them among the gaunt 
thickets. In the distance an empty 
wagon rumbled. 

The two wayfarers sat upon a fallen 
milestone, while near them lay a frayed 
well-worn knapsack. One man, — dark, 
keen, and strong of feature — was silent 
in deep abstraction; at times he rubbed 
his hand across his pointed chin and 
stared at the horizon. The other — a 
homely fellow, of sandy complexion 
and light blue eyes — twisted his face 
now and then into a whimsical expres- 
sion, and whistled merrily a stave or 
two out of Sheridan's Duenna. Yet, 
although so marked a contrast existed 
between them in appearance and mood, 
there was about both a restless watch- 
ful shifty look. 

He of sandy hue drew the point 
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THE ROMANCE OF A ROGUE 3 

of his walking-Stick through the dust 
at his feet and scrawled a name: 

James Scarlett. 

"There, Jimmy, me ace o' hearts," said 
he airily. "Behold your illustrious 
name. What title shall I add? — Lord 
of the footlights?" 

"Don't bother me, Jack," Scarlett 
answered curtly. 

But Jack paid no heed; he went on 
in his whimsical, half-jeering way.. 

"No, says I. We wiped the paint 
from our classic brow and tore off the 
tawdry robe of mimicry, months ago." 

"Fm done with the stage," said 
Scarlett. He had a habit, whenever 
he was about to speak, of projecting 
his chin upward and forward. This, 
together with his large nose, which 
was hooked like a beak, gave him a 
peculiarly aggressive defiant air. His 
whole face, indeed, was a curious study 
in passionate strength; — yet the mouth 
was too sensitive, and bore at the cor- 
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ners those little tracings which reveal 
pain. They were clearly in evidence 
as Scarlett frowned moodily at the hori- 
zon. 

Meantime Jack's tongue rattled 
along. 

"Jail-bird, then? No again, says I. 
'Twas only a short tragedy at Albany, 
from which your cunning brain, Jimmy, 
delivered us." 

"Shut up. Jack." 

"Light-fingered gent?" Jack blandly 
continued. "Knight o* the moonlight 
and the mask? No and no again. 
Those was mere side-shows, interludes, 
— barriers against the. howling wolf of 
toil. What title, valiant James?" 

The dark man smiled rather gloom- 

ily. 

"Jack," said he, throwing up his chin, 
"Your head's like that wagon up the 
road; — the emptier it is, the louder it 
rattles, — and most of all when going 
down hill." 

"The question, Jimmy, the question," 
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laughed Jack. "What title, O mouther 
of compliments? — or shall I say — gal- 
lows-meat?" 

Scarlett pondered a moment, then 
scrawled in the dust beside his name 

the word: 

Blackleg. 

"Blackleg, damme!" he cried, "just 
plain blackleg ever since I was a lad of 
seven years. Why, at that age, Jack, 
I stole my gran'ther's silver spectacles 
and sold 'em around the corner to a 
one-eyed peddler. Lord, how the old 
gentleman swore!" 

Jack put forth his stick and wrote 
another name: . 

Jack Fletcher. 



"Here's mine, Jimmy." 

Thereupon Scarlett wrote beside it: 

Ditto. 

"No one ever questioned your title," 
he jeered as he wrote. 

"Two blacklegs," chuckled Fletcher 
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in delight, "and, by cracky! — ^we've 
made considerable of a mark in the 
trade." 

"Bah!*' Scarlett retorted in a sudden 
wild way which had in it a touch of 
ferocity. "We are only burghers, only 
journeymen, in this trade! There's too 
much competition. Suppose we try 
another. Jack." 

" 'Tis well spoken," trolled Jack in 
an affected sonorous voice. He often 
made pompous use of this expression, 
which he had treasured out of one of 
his theatrical roles. 

"Suppose, Jack, we try — " and here 
Scarlett, still in that wild fashion of his, 
laughed shortly, and laid one finger 
upon Fletcher's arm, — "suppose we try 
the trade of gentleman^ 

Fletcher opened wide his mouth. 

"Us,— Holy Abraham!" 

" I mean it, — gentleman," Scarlett 
repeated savagely. "I've been think- 
ing of it all day. It has been in my 
head ever since we sat down here." 
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"Easy!" cried Fletcher. "And the 
constables at our heels, the gallows 
nailed up and waiting! Oh, easy!" 

"All the more reason," Scarlett per- 
sisted. "No constable would think to 
look for us in that rank." 

"We've just seven dollars, four shil- 
lings, — and that was stole! — Ha! ha! ha! 
ha!" 

"We can forget that last," said Scar- 
lett. 

Jack threw back his sandy head and 
roared in such loud merriment that the 
blackbirds far off in a clump of bram- 
bles swarmed away. 

"I'm willing to forget," he chuckled 
finally, "if t'other fellow is." 

"We blot out the past. Jack," Scar- 
lett gravely continued. "We bury it 
deep, right here, — and begin — as gen- 
tlemen — as traveling gentlemen." 

As he spoke he thrust the toe of his 
boot through the dust until the names 
which had been scrawled there were 
obliterated. 
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road, his arms folded, his face set and 
bent downward upon one fist. He 
halted abruptly, and threw up his chin 
with that aggressive gesture. 

"I mean real gentlemen, this time," 
said he, "not that kind. I don't sup- 
pose you'd know what I meant, even if 
I tried to explain. There's a sort of a 
— a — hunger in my heart for it, — that's 
all. You may call it a freak, Jack; — 
you may call it what you damn'd please! 
— I propose to be a" gentleman, — for a 
time, anyhow . . . Psha! — clothes 
have nothing to do with it! — 'tis the 
manner. Jack, the air, — the soul!" 

Fletcher sat on the milestone, nurs- 
ing one knee, and eyed him quizzic- 
ally. 

"Oh, you've got the air, Jimmy," he 
scoffed, "the truly haughty air! Now 
if you'd only stand that way and recite 
'Me name is Norval . . ' why, strike 
me blind! — you'd be real convincing, 
you would." 

Scarlett laughed and dismissed the 
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jeer with a contemptuous wave of his 
hand. 

"I can carry it off well enough," said 
he. 

"Like jewelry,"' Jack put in, "except- 
ing for the petticoats." 

"What?" asked Scarlett, angrily. 

"Why, you're always a-carrying on so 
foolish with 'em, — the ladies; — you're 
a regular Mark Antony, — a regular 
gushy-lushy old sweet-lips, that's what!" 

Scarlett laughed again, but even in 
his laughter was a sort of scorn. 

"Don't rake over those old ashes; — 
they're dead and done with. I shall be 
gallant. Jack, in the presence of beauty, 
— every gentleman must, — ^but nothing 
more, I swear." 

There in the road, darkly outlined 
against the sullen west, he doffed his 
hat, and in a sweeping gesture bowed 
almost to the ground, kissing the tips 
of his fingers to an imaginary fair one. 

Fletcher hugged his knee and whis- 
tled a dubious strain. 
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"You must be hungry, Jimmy, trying 
' to eat grass like that/' 

"Come," exclaimed Scarlett, and 
glanced up at the stormy sky; "let's be 
off!" 

"Ah," said Jack whimsically, as he 
arose and adjusted the worn knapsack, 
"flourish of trumpets within. Enter 
the king; lords and gents attending." 

"It is growing colder. Jack; the rain 
will fall. We must find shelter for the 
night." 

"Where the deuce are we?" Fletcher 
asked. 

"Some ten miles yet from the coast. 
There's a little seaport off about in 
that direction." 

As the two rogues tramped along the 
road, they showed their bearing more 
plainly. Of medium height, rather 
slender, both had • a swaggering, 
devil-may-care look. Fletchers gay 
impudence was the natural expression 
of his free and easy turn of mind. 
Scarlett, whose dark and rugged fea- 
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tures gave him a sterner aspect, seemed 
of a more dangerous, — because more 
intellectual, — type. The swagger which 
merely added to Fletcher's roystering 
whimsicality, became in Scarlett a fierce 
and dauntless bravado. 

Even the clothes they wore, which 
were of cheap make, shabby and 
travel-stained, seemed to partake of 
the same spirit, and had a sort of 
jaunty reckless hang and insolent as- 
sumption of gentility. The long-tailed 
brown coats were cut away to a narrow 
skirt behind, and displayed a profusion 
of large tarnished buttons. The tight 
buff pantaloons, of French pattern, 
reached half-way down the calves of 
their legs to the tops of the dirty 
battered half-boots. 

They strode along the deserted way. 
In the sky above, heavy clouds had 
gathered; the sun had sunk behind 
an ominous veil; and all the land lay 
dim and dreary. Occasionally a big 
raindrop,— forerunner of the storm, 
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— plumped upon the ground. The 
hoarse crows, skimming low over the 
brush, fled westward toward the dark 
woods. 




II 

I HAT same dreary after- 
noon, toward nightfall, 
Mistress Hetty Lock- 
wood, seated in one cor- 
ner of the ramshackle 
stage-coach, gazed pen- 
sively out upon the slow dim panorama 
of sodden fields and leafless woods, 
black and dripping in the rain. She 
shivered now and then, drew her wraps 
more 'snugly about her, or with a 
crumpled handkerchief wiped away 
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the occasional raindrops which trickled 
through the warped roof and fell down. 

Hetty's manner seemed at first 
glance too composed, — almost proud; 
^ — but her great warm sunny brown 
eyes instantly belied it. Her face, it is 
true, was somewhat grave for so young 
and dainty a girl; but that was perhaps 
because her mother had died years 
before, and Hetty's duties in her 
father's house had inclined her to view 
things seriously. The long, wet, rough 
journey, moreover, had wearied her. 
So she sat now, in the dismal light, a 
pensive and rather prim little figure, 
with one of those quaint hoods which 
our great grandmothers used to wear, 
tied closely around her gold-brown curls. 

To-day she was on the way home 
from a month's visit among relatives. 
Aunt Kate, her father's maiden sister, 
a fat middle-aged woman, who had 
accompanied her upon the visit, was 
groaning dolefully on the opposite seat. 
This was a fearful ride for Aunt Kate. 
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The rain had trickled along her nose 
and down the sides of her mouth; the 
unsightly streaks which it drew there 
revealed quite plainly how much she 
owed to art for the beauty of her com- 
plexion. Having an unpleasant sus- 
picion that this was apparent, and sus- 
pecting, too, that the streaks on her 
nose had been the cause of certain 
stifled merriment among the other pas- 
sengers at one stage of the journey. 
Aunt Kate, being but human and not 
without her share of vanity, had grown 
peevish. The cold also had awakened 
in her shoulder a dormant twinge of 
rheumatism; — at least she knew it 
would before she got home; and the 
jolting of the wheels over the stones 
had so buffeted her poor flabby sides 
that now, when at length none but she 
and Hetty remained inside the coach, 
her good humor had vanished, and 
only her volubility continued. 

"Bless my soul!" Aunt Kate ex- 
claimed as the coach bumped over 
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another stone, "bless my soul! This 
riding is terrible on a body's stomach! 
Will we never get home!" 

Hetty tried to soothe her. 

"Never mind, Aunty dear; it isn't far 
now to the next halt." 

"Bless my soul! . . . er-huh! — oh, 
bless my soul!" Aunt Kate solemnly 
answered; for two heavy jolts had set 
the bed of the coach rocking. 

"See, Aunty," said the girl, "yonder 
is Taggart's house; I can see the can- 
dle shine from the kitchen window. 
Only another mile. Then we stop, you 
know, to change horses." 

"Yes, but I can not stand it, I tell 
you! . . . er-huh! Bless my soul! Such 
an awful rain, too! Hear how it 
dashes on the roof, child. And there's 
a regular pool of water collecting in my 
lap . . . Oh, I shall die! — It's too hard 
on a body's stomach." 

"Hush, Aunty," the girl said again, 
"think of the poor driver outside and 
the poor horses." 
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"Huh!" Aunt Kate snapped. "Don't 
be silly. They're used to it, — I ain't. 
Besides, they're paid to stand it. 
Goodness me! — er-huh! Bless my 
soul!" 

"Poor Aunty," cooed Hetty. "Look; 
we are almost to the top of the hill. 
*Tisn't so rough after that, and then 
'only a step to Red Lion, where we 
change horses." 

The driver cracked his wet whip; the 
tired horses broke into a splashy can- 
ter; the coach rattled, lurched, and 
finally halted in front of the Red Lion 
tavern. 

Aunt Kate's groans subsided by de- 
grees into heavy panting, thence into a 
long-drawn sigh, and at last into her 
normal breathing. The two women 
awaited the change of teams. In the 
deepening gloom and driven rain, the 
customary group of idlers had gathered 
around the coach for the latest news. 
The mumble of men's voices broke, 
now and then, into a sudden laugh, and 
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t 

now and then an oath. The patient 
horses stamped in the mud. 

With the end of her cloak Hetty 
rubbed a clean spot on the dingy glass, 
and pressing her nose against the cold 
pane, tried to peer through the blurr- 
ing streaks of water. She saw vaguely 
an old woman with a shawl over her 
head, who trudged across the road and 
urged a cow onward; a moment later 
she saw a familiar figure come down 
the tavern steps. 

"I wonder who that is," she cried in 
a gleeful tone. "I do believe it's " 

"Hetty, how very improper of you!" 
scolded Aunt Kate. "The idea! Sit 
up straight,- child; fold your hands in 
your lap. A young person should be 
most careful of her deportment." 

As the driver swung up to the box, 
a cleanly-built, slender young man, 
wrapped in a dark cloak, jerked open 
the coach door, jumped in, banged it 
shut, and immediately caught both of 
Hetty's slim white hands between his. 
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"Bob," she laughed, "I just knew it 
was you!" 

"Hetty," said he; and the smile was 
more in his gray eyes than on his 
lips. "Hetty really coming home at 
last!" 

She blushed shyly in the faint light. 

"Yes, Bob; and Tm so glad,— you 
don't know how glad, — to get home." 

"We had all begun to think," he 
teased, "that you'd forgotten us and 
had run away with one of the fine 
dandies in the city." 

"Dr. Gaitree," snapped Aunt Kate, 
incensed by the manner in which the 
eager young man had seemed to 
ignore her, "no person of breeding 
would ever have scared two timid 
ladies by jumping in upon them as you 
did. Such rude abruptness, — bless my 
soul — I never!" 

"Oh, Miss Kate!" said Gaitree, "it's 
so dark that I hadn't seen you. Fm 
very sorry, — I'm very sorry indeed that 
I frightened you; but I didn't stop to 
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think. You see, I was so glad to meet 
Hetty again, — and of course you." 

Those last four words, — the per- 
functoriness of them, added on, as 
they were, as a propitiatory offering, — 
served only to heighten Aunt Kate's 
wrath. 

"Ridiculous!" she exclaimed, and 
flung herself back into the corner. 
From her reticule she drew forth her 
salvolatiley and sniffed it audibly; then, 
drawing her shawls carefully about her, 
she preserved a dignified silence, ex- 
cept when the coach lurched. 

"How did you come to be here in 
such a rain?" Hetty asked, to break 
the pause of embarrassment which 
ensued. "Were you called over to 
visit some sick person?" 

"No such professional luck! — I just 
blew in out of the weather," Gaitree 
answered evasively. 

The truth was, he had shrewdly cal- 
culated the time of Hetty s arrival, and 
had ridden over to the Red Lion, some 
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fifteen miles, for the chance of coming 
back in the coach with her. 

"Well, Tm glad you came/' said 
Hetty quietly. She meant it; for the 
girl was simple and true in thought and 
word; and this eager, manly, impulsive 
fellow had long ago found her heart. 
They had been born in neighboring 
houses and had grown up together; 
there was scarcely two years' difference 
in their ages; and since the days when 
Hetty romped in pantalettes and Bob 
pillaged birds' nests, their hearts had 
been silently given to each other. 
Hetty's family, too, looked upon Rob- 
ert Gaitree's evident intentions with 
favoring eyes; for he was a gentle 
spirited youngster, ambitious in his 
profession, and related to some of the 
best established families of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Though the miles dragged miserably 
for Aunt Kate, they flew on swift wings 
for the other two passengers. The 
night deepened; the rain poured in 
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sheets; the lightning flamed across the 
hills; the thunder echoed; the rickety 
coach bumped and rattled and swayed; 
and in the darkness and confusion 
Robert and Hetty chatted. 

Hetty was telling him of a glimpse 
she had had of the new President, John 
Adams. 

"I thought, of course, he'd come in a 
grand coach," said she, "drawn by six 
prancing horses, and with white wands 
and plumes. Everybody says so much 
about Mr. Jefferson's . simplicity, — Fd 
made sure Mr. Adams must be very 
grand indeed. But he just drove past 
in a common carriage, — two common 
horses, and not a wand to be seen. He 
didn't seem one bit excited by the 
bell-ringing and shouts and hats tossed 
up. Life can't have much color, — it's 
all practical, — for him. I don't believe 
he ever reads poetry at all! — or else he 
thinks it is very bad prose." 

"Oh, well," said Gaitree, who hap- 
pened to be a stanch Federalist, "he had 
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a sort of poetic impulse, I guess, when 
he stood up to defend those Britishers 
at Boston, — Preston and the rest; the 
mob hooted him for it." 

"That was a very practical kind of 
poetry," said Hetty, "but I beg his par- 
don anyhow." 

For a moment they were silent, while 
in the darkness Aunt Kate's muffled 
voice could be heard blessing her soul. 
Then another topic came up to engross 
their attention. 

"Fve been away so long!" Hetty 
sighed, — "almost a month! Have 
things changed much in town?" 

"You'll still recognize the place, I 
guess," the young man laughed, "only 
one or two changes that I think of. 
They've cut down the big tree near the 
bridge." 

"Dear me! the old willow," she 
mused, "don't you remember how 
scared we used to be, winter nights, 
coming past it on our way home from 
school?" 
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"But the tales they told about it," 
said he, "were- enough to frighten a 
small boy and a smaller girl. My 
father often told me the story, — how 
two Tory soldiers crawled up the marsh 
after dark, during the war, and hid 
behind the tree and waylaid Nathan 
Bender when he came from town coun- 
cil; — they dragged him away to the 
prison ships which used to lie just off 
the shore." 

"Yes," said Hetty, "and every even- 
ing I ran so hard to get past it! You 
pretended to be brave, remember, but 
you walked faster, anyhow." 

"We used to imagine the same two 
Tories had been hiding behind the same 
tree ever since, just to carry us off, too. 
Our own insignificance never seemed 
to occur to us." 

"One night I dropped my Primer," 
Hetty went on, "and I was afraid to go 
back." 

"You sat down on the stone steps at 
Merryweather's gate, and cried." 
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"And you were so brave! — you tip- 
toed back and got it for me. I remem- 
ber how I shuddered at the danger you 
were running." 

"I did run that time, Hetty. A bird, 
or maybe a cat, shook the branches 
overhead. I picked up the book and 
ran like a deerhound; my hair stood 
straight out." 

"When you came up with me," 
Hetty said, "we caught hold of hands 
and ran all the way home." 

Thus in the rumbling old coach, for- 
getful of the blustering storm, they 
lingered over their childish adventures, 
and followed each other happily wher- 
ever the conversation chanced to lead. 
There was no confessed love-making 
between them. It had never reached 
quite that boldness. Such long intimacy 
was itself the very obstacle, perhaps, 
to any open declaration. Gaitree felt 
instinctively the girl's deep, shy affec- 
tion.. But as yet, whenever the oppor- 
tunity to speak had arisen, his courage 
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had failed him. Hetty's quiet reserve, 
which at times she manifested toward 
everyone, would have made even a less 
dififident man hesitate. 

A jerk, a heavy thud upon the 
ground, followed by a sudden dragging 
stop which made the sides of the coach 
creak as if they would split, and then 
an appalling, long-drawn-out oath by 
the driver, wrung from Aunt Kate a 
shrill and dismal wail. The other two 
passengers broke off their conversation 
in alarm. 

"I just knew Points was drunk, from 
the way he's bumped us over the 
stones," Aunt Kate declared. 

"Hey, Doc!" the driver called, and 
thumped against the side of the coach 
to attract Gaitree's attention, "hey. 
Doc, hyere's a cussed muss!" 

They could hear him climbing down 
from his seat. Gaitree jumped out 
into the rain ready to assist; for in those 
primitive days every male passenger 
was expected to bear a hand at such 
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crises. Pulling his cloak up around his 
ears, the young man splashed forward 
to where dimly he discerned the driver. 
He found him bending down and 
swearing. The off horse had slipped 
on the muddy slope, and now lay help- 
less, tangled in the harness. To get it 
on its feet again, in the dark, while 
the rain poured heavily, and the wind 
lashed them, was a tedious and disa- 
greeable task. 

"Blamed critter alius tries to coast 
down this hyere hill," the driver 
grunted, "He's fell that a-way this 
hyere last month, once a week reg'lar. 
Wait till we get down on the Bottoms 
— rU make his ole hide crack." 

"How the cold and wet stiffen one's 
fingers!" Gaitree exclaimed impa- 
tiently, as he tried in vain to unhook a 
trace. "Gad; my fingers are all 
thumbs!" 

"Jus' wish this was the Green Goose!" 
Points observed, casting a rueful glance 
around the desolate landscape. 
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"Wouldn't mind listenin' to this hyere 
wind up the chimbly, with my legs 
under Gormley's table and ole Gineral 
Washington lookin' down from the 
wall. Say, Doc, I ain't no epycure, but 
I can't help wantin' about four fingers 
of rum under my gizzard, jus' for a 
promise of joy to come!" 

Fifteen minutes later, Gaitree, 
drenched to the skin, climbed back 
inside. 

"I suppose, Hetty, we'll be an hour 
late," he said. "The poor brute must 
have strained a tendon; I told Points 
he'd better drive a bit slow." 

They lumbered on again through 
the storm, — which had now begun to 
slacken; and at last, while Hetty was 
giving the young man an elaborate 
account of an Assembly Ball, the yel- 
low lights of the tavern streamed 
through the rain and mist. 




in 

|N THE post-road, some- 
what inland from the 
straggling seaport, 
stood the Green Goose 
Tavern. Before the 
French and Indian war 
the hou3e had been the mansion of Sir 
Adam Fordyce; and even yet, on 
pleasant days, though fallen to ignobler 
uses, its dull red massive walls and 
warped chimneys, up which the luxu- 
riant ivy climbed, breathed a suggestion 
31 
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of faded pride; the wooden sign creak- 
ing on the rusty iron rod which jutted 
out over the porch, — a gigantic green 
goose rampant, — even this could not 
reduce the house to the aspect of a 
common inn. 

That night, however, the March 
storm swirled and beat around the 
tavern in the dark. The bare elm 
tree on the hill above was hidden in 
gloom, except when the heavens shot 
out a sudden pale glare which revealed 
its tossing arms. Far off beyond the 
marsh and across the town, the surf 
boomed, — a deep long roar; over the 
waste fields the rain swept in furious 
gusts; angry winds lashed at the solid 
old doors and rattled the square-paned 
windows. 

A ruddy glow filled the wide low- 
raftered public room, which was at all 
times an alluring place, but especially 
on a stormy night. Crackling hickory 
logs, piled across the burnished fire- 
dogs in the great open fire-place, flung 
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off a shower of sparks, which, mingling 
with the gray smoke, struggled bravely 
up the chimney as if to battle with the 
darkness. The unsteady blaze cast 
hovering shadows around the tall clock 
in the corner and among the china 
cups, sacred from service, which dis- 
played a row of painted peacocks and 
apple-blossoms along the mantel. High 
on the whitewashed wall, opposite the 
fire, hung a cheap faded copy, reduced 
in size, of Peale's first full length por- 
trait of General Washington. The 
original painting, though it had been 
defaced in 1781, still hung at that time 
in the Council Chamber of Independ- 
ence Hall at Philadelphia. But there, 
as the landlord's copy revealed him, 
stood the gallant General in full regalia, 
leaning negligently against the dan- 
gerous muzzle of a cannon and con- 
templating the public room askance. 
Many a tipsy toast or impatient 
scoff had greeted the imperturbable 
figure; but still it hung upon the 
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wall and lent a certain dignity to the 
room. 

Near the fire a convivial group had 
gathered around an oaken table. A 
stevedore, a bearded teamster, a tin- 
ware peddler from Connecticut, the 
mate of a schooner in the harbor, and 
white-haired Johnny Van Hees, — vet- 
eran of the French and Indian war and 
of the Revolution, — sipped their rum, 
discussed the latest newspaper, and 
debated noisily on things in general. 
Upon the hearthstone the pet maltese 
tom cat of the house curled his front 
legs under his breast and blinked 
-placidly at the leaping flame. 

"Old as I be," quavered Johnny Van 
Hees; — and as he spoke he banged one 
thumbless withered hand upon the table 
and compressed his sunken lips till chin 
and nose threatened to meet — "old as 
I be, — ^which is seventy come next 
Monday week — or is it seventy-one? — 
anyway, I remember 'twas my nine- 
teenth birthday I got flogged aboard 
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ship when Pepperell sailed agin' Louis- 
burg — old as I be, I can drink as much 
Jamaicy on a steady leg as any man in 
these parts, — 'ceptin' Bill Points, of 



course! 



!" 



Well, mebbe you can,*' said the 
stevedore, a ponderous giant bearing a 
wart upon his nose. "That ain't " 

"Not only can, but do," the veteran 
interposed firmly. 

"He ain't a-denyin' of it," spoke up 
the teamster, who was a burly, dog- 
matic sort of man. 

"What I was a-going to say was this — " 
began the stevedore in slow tones of 
much earnestness. 

"He said 'mebbe'," Johnny shouted. 
"Ain't that a-sayin' he has his doubts?" 

"Naw," said the teamster. 

" 'Tis!" quavered Johnny; — his fre- 
quent libations had made him argu- 
mentative. "If it may be, why, dang it, 
it maynt be; — 'tain't sure! Ain't that 
a-doubtin' my word?" 

"Rightl" said the mate, a taciturn 
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man. "You got him in the trough." 
He spat noisily into the fire and wiped 
his mouth on the back of his huge red 
hand. 

"What I was goin' to say," the pon- 
derous stevedore began again in a 
stronger voice, "was this " 

"When he says 'mebbe'," argued the 
teamster, "when he says 'mebbe', — and 
I leave it to this here neighbor on my 
right," lifting one hairy thumb at the 
peddler — "he stand mute; he ain't 
a-sayin'; he ain't a-committin' his mind 
one way or t'other. He's a-passin' over 
that part of the argyment a bit and 
a-takin' up another part. Ain't that 
common-sense, sir? You be the judge, 
neighbor." 

"What I was goin' to say was this 
" the stevedore began hopefully. 

The man from Connecticut, a cool, 
sharp, ugly fellow, straightened up in a 
solemn judicial attitude, placed the fin- 
gertips of his two hands nicely together, 
and passed judgment. 
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"Waall, the case comes before this 
court in a very balanced way. The 
laarn'd counsel for both sides have 
proved their points from their own 
points of view. Like the laarn'd and 
able Solomon, as recorded somewheres 
in Scripture, I might divide the bone 
of contention and give one-half to 
each. A modest man couldn't ask no 
more. It reminds me of a man I run 
across t'other week, back home. I was 
offering him a bargain of one of my 
new churns, — a beauty! — my own inven- 
tion, gentlemen; — Y\\ let anyone 
examine it any time, and it'll be on 
exhibition for one week down here at 
the grocery. Waall, I offered him that 
churn. Says he, *I don't want it; I've 
trained my cows to churn their milk in 
the bag,' says he, 'I'm the champion 
cow-trainer of the Nutmeg State,' says 
he. Says I, 'I ain't sayin' as to tka^, 
says I, *but you are the champion liar.' 
*Oh, well,' says he, 'I ain't claimin' 
everything,' says he, 'I'm a modest 
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man/ But I sold him that churn any- 
how, gentlemen." 

"Yes; but, dog-gone it! — you ain't 
touched the point!" protested the team- 
ster. 

"Right you are, matey," said the 
sailor; "we've all been running 'fore 
the wind too long. What's all this jaw 
about, anyhow?" 

"What I was goin' to say," the steve- 
dore raised his ponderous voice, "was 
this here . . . that . . . I . . . er . . . 
pshaw! Blamed if I ain't forgot what 
I was goin' to say!" 

At this point Jasper Gormley, the 
tavern keeper, entered from the bar- 
room. A lean, middle-aged man of 
solemn yet bland look, — he came and 
stood now before the fire, rubbing his 
hands softly together. Jasper Gormley 
was, in fact, always rubbing something, 
— usually his hands. It was no doubt 
some nervous disorder; but a local wit 
had started the rumor about town that 
Gormley rubbed his hands in his sleep 
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and frequently leaned over the side of 
the bed, asking, "What can I do for 
you?" Even the credulity of a sea- 
board town of the eighteenth century, 
however, refused to accept this as 
true. 

"A wild night, friends," said Jasper in 
his deep, solemn voice. "Hark to that 
wind, that rush of waters. It is as if 
the windows of heaven were opened." 

"Bah!" said the mate, contemp- 
tuously, "a capful of wind." 

But the convivial group ceased their 
din and held back their glasses from 
their lips, for the landlord's voice was 
impressive. A sudden silence fell 
within the room. They could hear the 
fire hiss in the sappy wood, the calm 
and steady ticking of the clock, even 
the purr of the cat as it rubbed against 
the landlord's leg. Outside, the strong 
winds howled and tore at the timbers 
of the house and shook them till they 
trembled; the heavy wooden sign 
above the porch creaked incessantly 
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Upon its iron rod; the surf groaned 
beyond the marsh; and, through it all, 
they heard the downward wash of the 
rain. 

"Friends,** the landlord remarked, 
"the coach will be late to-night." 

"Bill '11 have a tough job to whip 
them horses 'gainst that wind," Johnny 
Van Hees answered. "Well, here's 
luck to him!" And all quaffed. 

Then the entrance door swung wide. 
It crashed back against the wall; and a 
heavy spray of water, blown on the 
wind, drenched the sanded floor. Two 
strange men, one with a knapsack on 
his back, staggered in, dazed by the 
sudden flare of the fire. 

Gormley rushed from his place, and, 
straining, forced the door shut behind 
them. 

"Damme, what a flood!" cried 
Fletcher. Careless of the rights of 
others, he shook his dripping hat till 
the group at the fire dodged and the 
cat scrambled under the table. 
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"Damme, what a flood! This here 
must be Noah's Ark!" 

"Hello, Noah!" shouted Scarlett, 
stamping his soaked boots and wring- 
ing the water from his sleeves. 

"Yes sir; yes, sir," Gormley answered 
nervously, and rubbed his hands. 

A roar of laughter came from those 
around the table. Old Johnny Van 
Hees, lifting his thin voice, piped: 

If this be Noah's Ark, strangers, — 
ye two must be the raven and the 
dove." 

"Ho-ho, Methuselah!" Fletcher an- 
swered promptly, "I thought you died 
before the flood. But you're part 
right, Methuselah, part right. We're a 
pair o' doves, — snow-white little doves; 
we just flew in to fold our wings out of 
the wet." 

At this whimsical remark, the team- 
ster and stevedore, flushed with drink, 
laughed together in loud, taunting 
tones. The laugh went ill, with the 
humor of the new-comers. 
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"Noah's Ark — sure!*' said Scarlett, 
darkly scowling upon the group, "look 
at the collection of queer animals." 

"There's the baboons," Fletcher 
mocked, pointing at the teamster and 
stevedore, who sat confused under the 
sudden attack, "they've the whiskers." 

"You flatter 'em. Jack," sneered Scar- 
lett in his turn. "They're only billy- 
goats. T'other there," — indicating the 
peddler by a contemptuous gesture 
— "is a turkey buzzard, to judge from 
his hungry look." 

"This here one," — Fletcher jauntily 
took up the flail and smote the sailor — 
"he's no animal; he's a fish; look at the 
fins, Jimmy. Must be a grampus. 
Just you watch him swell up and blow. 



now." 



(i 



Friends! — Friends! — all! — please!" 
the landlord wildly interposed. 

The brawny stevedore, the teamster, 
the mate, and the peddler, quickened 
thereto by the rum which they had 
been drinking, rose in a body, goaded 
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beyond endurance. One seized the 
poker, another the bellows; the sailor 
whipped a dirk out of his boot; the 
peddler caught up a stool. 

"Friends! My friends!" Gormley 
pleaded again in an agonized voice, 
rushing among them; "this is not a 
mad-house " 

Nevertheless the four would have 
advanced to their revenge. But a look 
so terrible of meaning stamped itself 
on Scarlett's swarthy face; — there was 
a ferocity so peculiarly untamed and 
menacing in his attitude as he made 
one forward step, crouched slightly, and 
waited, — that his assailants' ardor 
oozed away. The other blackleg, too, 
was alert, easy, and suggestive in his 
actions; for Fletcher grinned, tossed 
his jacket — which he had been shaking 
— into an empty chair, and thrust one 
hand into the bosom of his shirt. 

"M-m-m!" grunted Johnny Van Hees, 
and hastily edged his chair back into 
the chimney corner. "Not that I'm 
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afeerd of shooting irons, — ^but I never 
did exactly love 'em." 

The landlord's frantic prayers were 
allowed to prevail. The four wrathful 
convivialists sullenly resumed their 
seats, and contented themselves with 
mutterings. Scarlett and Fletcher, 
exchanging insolent smiles, strutted out 
into the bar-room. 

Presently the peddler began to shake 
with stifled laughter; his leathern 
cheeks crinkled into convulsive lines, 
and his breath bubbled from between 
his lips,— at which the others eyed him 
foolishly. The veteran became an- 
noyed. 

"Would you mind favorin' us,'* he 
sharply inquired, "with a slice o' that 
fun?" 

"Don't mind me, neighbors," chuck- 
led the peddler, "don't mind me at all; 
— just a little fancy of mine, that's all." 

"Exactly," said Johnny in ^ow and 
withering sarcasm, "do you have them 
spells often?" 
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"I was thinking/' the peddler at 
length consented to explain, "what a 
first-rate joke that straw-haired fellow 
played on us, if he didn't really have 
no pistol in his shirt/' 

"Hmp!" snorted the old soldier, out 
of the superiority of his experience and 
age; "there's some things 't ain't best 
to make too sure about." 

"Oh, I wasn't exactly afraid, you 
know," the peddler tittered, "only, 
thinks I, mebbe some of these other 
gentlemen are more insulted than me; 
— I always did prefer a buzzard to a 
billy-goat; — and perhaps it 'd be more 
polite to let one of them take the lead. 
Te! he! he! he!" 

"Wasn't afraid, neither," said the 
stevedore, wrathfuUy picking at the wart 
on his nose, "wasn't afraid, only . . . 
er . . . m . . . well, I wasn't afraid!" 

"I was just as willing as the rest/' the 
teamster growled, "but I didn't claim 
to be no readier; I hadn't no call to go 
it alone/' 
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"It was a task for all hands and the 
cook/' the mate honestly explained, **so 
I waited for all to stand by. The rest 
being afeerd, why, I thought I could 
wait if they could." 

"Who was afeerd?" roared the steve- 
dore and teamster in chorus. 

"All of us was," the peddler drawled. 

So loudly did they debate this new 
question that the landlord came run- 
ning in again to pacify them. Having 
coaxed them into some degree of 
quietness, Gormley went to the win- 
dow, spread both hands up beside his 
eyes, and peered intently out. The 
storm had slackened, for the wind's 
clamor seemed now more fitful, and 
the noise of rain came chiefly from the 
eaves. The thunder still rolled, but it 
was far down in the east, where inces- 
santly the black horizon was riven by 
jagged swords of white flame. 

"There's Squire Lockwood just driv- 
ing into the stable-yard," Gormley an- 
nounced, rubbing a clearer spot on the 
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window-pane. "That's his gray mare 
and gig. . . . Where's Tom and that 
lantern? — Oh, there he goes; — ^been 
asleep I bet!" 

A moment later Squire Lockwood 
burst into the room. The fat pink- 
faced little old gentleman panted 
hoarsely for breath, — ^but this was 
chronic with him. 

"Ha! — ^Jasper," he wheezed, "I came 
down . . . meet my little girl . • • Hal 
— dash me! — what a night!" 

"Gracious, Squire," said the landlord, 
as he obsequiously unwound the old 
fellow from a multitude of steaming 
shawls, "you had a wet time getting up 
the street. All out of breath, eh? 
Feet wet?" 

"Dash'd dry inside, though!" the 
Squire roared. "Funny how . . . wet 
day makes . . . man dry] Ever notice 
it? Been taking something for it, too 
. . . all day . . . Finest old Jamaica 
in . . . land!" 

"Evenin*, Squire," piped Johnny Van 
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Hees from his snug corner, dvenin' to 

ye." 

"Ha! — Johnny . . . No, thanks! — not 
this kind evening for me! — But say, 
. . . warm chair like that . . . good 
company . . . Who wants to be 
young, eh? . . . What's the news?" 

"Plenty of news," spoke up the ped- 
dler, who, though a stranger to Squire 
Lockwood, was not backward in joining 
the conversation. "Plenty of news. If 
you're Republican here's the Aurora 
for March 15th; and if you're Federal, 
why here's Peter Porcupines Gazette. 
One of 'em takes a crack at the British- 
ers, t'other at the French." 

He held out two crumpled news- 
papers which lay at his elbow on the 
table. Squire Lockwood, who, un- 
wrapped from his shawls, stood forth 
now in neat dark small clothes, a 
glimpse of lace at his wrists, silver 
buckles at his knees, his sturdy legs 
encased in black hose, accepted the 
soiled sheets rather gingerly and 
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warmed his back for a moment at the 
fire. 

"They do say/' Johnny Van Hees 
earnestly remarked, "that Mr. Adams 
has called the Congress together about 
Gineral Pinckney, an' it looks like war 
with the Frenchies." 

"How's the frigate getting on?" 
Squire Lockwood asked; for he, being 
a ship-builder himself, was interested 
in things nautical. 

"The United States I' the mate eagerly 
volunteered, "why, she'll take her bap- 
tism sometime in April." 

"Tut-tut!" observed the Squire, in- 
credulous. "Same old story. She's been 
these three years buijding. Fine time 
... go to war! — not a frigate for navy! 
But, dash me! — this don't quench man's 
thirst. Who's in . . . bar-room?" 

"Don't go in there. Squire!" Gormley 
hastily interposed; "there's a couple of 
strangers drinking in there, throwing 
dice for drinks, — queerest wildest gen- 
tlemen you ever saw! — just like a pair 
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of gamecocks. They draw a pistol on 
you if you wink at them!" 

"Tut-tut!" the Squire said; and 
thrusting one of the papers into his 
pocket, he disappeared into the bar- 
room, leaving Gormley to spread the 
wet shawls near the fire. 

"Splendid gentleman, Squire is," 
Johnny Van Hees explained, proud of 
such an acquaintance. "He started the 
ship-yard here, he did; and owns it 
now. They say he's got a whole mint 
o' money tucked away somewheres in 
his stocking. He's the richest man in 
town; he's got the prettiest daughter in 
the county; he drinks the finest spirits 
in the Commonwealth; — and his wife's 
dead! Some people are born lucky!" 

The old soldier heaved a long sigh 
and began to shed tears; his head fell 
forward on his breast. 

Squire Lockwood had meantime ap- 
parently found the two gametocks 
congenial company. Through the bar- 
room door came the jolly murmur of 
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voices, a loud laugh or two, and finally 
a rough drinking song, which Squire 
Lockwood, Scarlett, and Fletcher were 
roaring in a discordant chorus: 

"Just pass the cannikin round and round, 
Just pass the cannikin round; 
If I've a good bellyful what do I care? 
Just pass the cannikin round." 




IV 

^ ALF an hour later Squire 
Lockwood, arm in arm 
with Scarlett and 
Fletcher, reappeared 
in the public room. 
Though not drunk, 
they were all three somewhat heated 
by wine. At unexpected moments the 
Squire grew a trifle unsteady on his 
legs, only to recover his balance and 
assume new dignity. The devil-may- 
care manner of the blacklegs had 
5" 
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grown even more pronounced; Fletch- 
er's tongue clattered recklessly; Scar- 
lett bristled with arrogance. 

"Jasper," said the Squire hoarsely, as 
the three encountered the landlord 
near the center of the room, "allow me 
. . . present two old friends . . . met 
'em in Baltimore. Wouldn't a-known 
'em to-night, — but they recognized me, 
r-eh, boys? Allow me present you . . . 
Captain James Scarlett, Mr. Jack 
Fletcher, — wealthy gentlemen, travel- 
ing." 

The rogues lounged over to the fire- 
place, cast contemptuous glances at the 
group there, and conversed together in 
low tones. Squire Lockwood mean- 
while drew the landlord aside and in a 
husky whisper explained matters. 

"Look here, Gormley, they lost car- 
riage at ford . . . wallet full money 
swept away . . . short funds for time, 
see? But I know 'em; Lord, I know 
'em! Scarlett's the nephew . . . old 
friend at school. I, stand good, you 
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know, — any little bill they run up. 
And, — dash it! — ^Jasper, let's have that 
round table . . . going to throw a main 
or two at hazard." 

"Very good, Squire," said Gormley, 
rubbing his hands and casting a dubious 
glance up at the faded countenance of 
General Washington, "you're a mighty 
clever man, Squire; you weren't born 
on the first of April ; — but are you sure 
about them?" 

"Sure!" Squire Lockwood exclaimed, 
and struck an attitude of vast dignity, 
in spite of his refractory knees, "sure 
as Hamilton's Bank, ^Jasper! Can't 
fool me, old boy; — I know 'em. Dash 
me! — I can see family resemblance in 
Captain Scarlett . . . Takes after his 
uncle, — same haughty air; — they always 
were high-steppers; — finest lads in land, 
though!" 

"But ^" 

"Tut-tut!" the Squire interrupted 
impetuously, "let's have that round 
table. Come on, boys!" 
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3carlett and Fletcher were deep in 
their cautious conversation. 

"He's got a barrel full of it, Jimmy! — 
just a whole barrel full of gold pieces 
and a hogshead full of confidence." 

"That kind'U keep, Jack," said Scar- 
lett. "They don't get sour. Touch 
him easy to-night. We've got to stay 
in this town for some time; — we'll need 
a steady income." 

"Well, let me throw 'em. You just 
sit by, Jimmy; keep him talking — love, 
politics, religion, any damn thing — I 
ain'jt particular." 

Gormley had brought out from a 
closet a round table, upon which he 
placed a newly-lighted candle. 

"Come on, boys," Squire Lockwood 
called, seating himself. 

Fletcher, still in his damp shirt, came 
forward in easy confidence, drew up a 
stool, and began forthwith to rattle the 
little ivory squares as if to test them. 
If Squire Lockwood had been more 
clear-headed, he might have been 



I 
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Struck by the swift change which came 
over the rogue. The swagger, indeed, 
still remained; but the light and fan- 
tastic impudence of Jack*s talk strug- 
gled hard against a deep and absorbing 
interest in the results of each cast. 

"Captain, won*t you join us?" the 
Squire asked. "Your nucleus nephew 
ought . . . show his blood. Ah, those 
old days; — those old nights! — dash me! 
— played till sun-up!" 

"ril not play," said Scarlett. "FU 
look on." 

Seating himself in a negligent 
attitude upon a chair, one muddy, tat- 
tered boot stretched out, his right arm 
flung over the back of the chair, he 
drummed his rough walking-stick up 
and down upon the sanded floor, and 
appeared to take a languid and pat- 
ronizing interest in the game. 

The group at the fire, among whom 
Johnny Van Hees, having been awak- 
ened, was by no means the least 
noisy, had stumbled upon a political 
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topic, and were growing louder and 
louder. 

Scarlett, annoyed, turned about and 
gave them a prolonged scowl; but they 
ignored it. The dispute was over the 
moral qualities of President Adams 
compared to those of Vice-president 
Thomas Jefferson. The mate, whose 
boat had once been boarded by a press- 
gang from a British frigate, was vio- 
lently Republican. So, too, the team- 
ster and Johnny Van Hees. The 
peddler assumed a rather non-commit- 
tal position, expressing, however, a 
warm admiration for Colonel Burr of 
New York City. The stevedore, on 
the other hand, who had lost money in 
consequence of certain seizures by 
French privateers, was, in his ponder- 
ous way, profanely Federal. The ha- 
rangue waxed bitter; and Scarlett's 
prolonged scowl proving futile he chose 
other means to attract their attention. 

"Landlordr* Scarlett thundered, as 
Gormley was passing through the room. 
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"Yes, sir; yes, sir,'* Gormley answered 
nervously. 

"Fetch a decanter of Madeira and 
three glasses." 

"Yes, sir." 

Rubbing his palms together, Gorm- 
ley started hastily toward the door. 

"And, landlord!" Scarlett thundered 
again. 

Gormley, startled and intimidated, 
slid upon the sanded floor, in his fran- 
tic effort to turn at once; -he arrived 
breathless at Scarlett's elbow. Under- 
neath all of Gormley's meekness there 
smouldered a spark or two of courage, 
which had been known to flare up on 
occasion. But he himself confessed 
afterwards that he never could quite 
subdue the tremor which crept along 
his spine whenever this savage and 
inscrutible man addressed him. 

"Yes, sir? Yes, sir?" said Gorm- 
ley. 

"Be devilish quick about it!" Scar- 
lett threw back his head, projected his 
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aggressive chin, and gave the landlord 
one of those looks which characterized 
his half-drunken mood. A moment 
later the decanter and glasses upon a 
tray rested at Scarlett's elbow. 

Pouring out three glasses of the wine, 
the rogue at once interrupted the game 
of hazard. 

"Gentlemen," said he in a loud tone 
which was fiercely bland, "you must 
drop the dice a moment, and drink a 
glass with me. I have a toast to pro- 
pose, — a health." 

"Gladly, Captain, gladly," the Squire 
responded; he lifted his glass against 
the light of the candle, and squinted 
shrewdly at its ruddy stain. 

"Sure," said Fletcher, and swept in 
the stakes. 

Scarlett stood up and scowled about 
the room. He lifted his glass in a 
theatrical manner at arm's length, and 
when the harangue at the fireside had 
dwindled and died into expectant 
silence, he called out defiantly, — 
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"To Johnny Adams, President by 
three votes ..." 

It was an era of intense and bitter 
partisanship; many men refused 
acquaintance with members of the op- 
posing faction, and frequently culti- 
vated the friendship of members of 
their own party whom otherwise they 
despised. So now, while all eyes were 
on him and all ears awaited his next 
words, Scarlett, whose purpose was to 
discover Squire Lockwood's politics, 
narrowly scrutinized the Squire's face. 
The Squire held his glass'so doubtfully 
poised, and wore such a look of hesi- 
tancy, that Scarlett concluded he was a 
Republican. 

"May he be damn'd!" thundered 
Scarlett. 

"Hurrah!" 

The Republicans at the fire beat their 
fists and cups upon the table and 
.roared applause; and old Johnny Van 
Hees got up to wave his cane. 

"What's that!— what's that!" splut- 
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tered Squire Lockwood, purple-faced, 
stifled by rage, clapping his glass pas- 
sionately down. 

". . . who honors not the namel" 
And Scarlett tossed off his glass with 
an air of triumph. 

"Good!" bellowed the Squire, taken 
by surprise, but hastily drinking. 
"Good for you! Ho! ho! ho! ho! — 
that's a good one! — that's a dash'd good 
one. Captain! — took you for a dash'd 
Republican dog •«. first; dash me, if 
I didn't!" 

The sailor, the teamster, and Johnny 
Van Hees, who had all cheered too 
soon, looked awkwardly at one another, 
while the stevedore and peddler ex- 
ploded into guffaws. 

Scarlett's ready wit had saved him 
from a blunder, and he felt unusually 
well satisfied. Sitting down now, he 
drew his chair closer to the round table, 
and appeared to take more interest in 
the game. There was a peculiar fas- 
cination about the man, when he chose 
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to exert it. He had the trick of 
assuming thorough sympathy with one 
to whom he listened, — a trick of con- 
veying hearty approval by a taciturn 
nod of the head or glance of the eye; — 
so that, although saying little himself, 
he could somehow arrest and hold 
attention in any circle. 

"Squire," said Scarlett, after a few 
casts of the dice, "that's a curious style 
of swearing you have." 

"Dashing style," Fletcher remarked 
jerkily. 

"Dash'd curious!" Squire Lockwood 
explained. "Ha! — Mr. Fletcher, your 
chance; odds two to one against it . . . 
Yes, Captain, dash'd curious style! . . . 
My little girl, — she's coming home by 
coach, — sweetest little woman in land! 
— little Hetty put her foot down . . . 
You win, Mr. Fletcher. My throw; 
main's seven . . . ha! — deuce, ace, — 
crabs; try again . . . Yes, Captain, 
little Hetty wouldn't let her old pa use 
language of his fathers . . . Mr. 
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Fletcher, you're dash'd lucky dog! — So 
I had acquire this dash'd lingo . . . 
give some expression . . . feelings." 

"It reminds me/' said Jack, rattling 
the box, "of me sainted father, who's 
now doing seven months for — ahem! — 
ahem! — 'J^tck,' says he one day, taking 
me childish form on his knee, 'J^tck, 
swear all you wants to; it's a great ac- 
complishment, if you use it right; but 
don't be profane.' " 

"The stage at last!" 

Half a dozen voices repeated the cry 
together; even the old soldier got to 
his feet with surprising alacrity, and 
made his cane beat a tattoo across the 
floor. Squire Lockwood jumped up, 
nearly overturning the table upon 
Fletcher, and bustled toward the porch. 

It was true, — the stage at last. The 
wind had fallen calm; the rain still 
dripped. — but gently. One listening 
caught far along the muddy road a 
plunk-plunk of horses' slow hoofs and 
the grind of wheels. The two black- 
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legs found themselves suddenly de- 
serted in the room. 

"Gay old blade, isn't he!'* grinned 
Jack. "I shook thirty shillings out of 
him with these here little jewels. But, 
say, me heart wedged right up against 
me teeth, Jimmy, when you gave that 
toast; — I was winning such a lovely 
stack! I thought sure you'd stopped 
the game." 

"Not I!" said Scarlett. " Twas a 
squeeze, though! I spied that Aurora 
sticking out of his pocket, — ^which 
duped me into the blunder. I might 
have known! — those breeches and 
knee-buckles, you see,^ — they're a sure 
sign of your stubborn old Federal. 
He'd go bare before he'd put on panta- 
loons or tie 'em with a string." 

"Well, the game's killed for this 
night," Jack sighed. "If that blasted 
coach had a-held off a quarter hour 
longer, I'd a-had his fine black coat on 
me own handsome shoulders." 

"It's a cursed shame," said Scarlett, 
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"to have a nice game broken up by a 
gawky, raw-boned country wench that 
smirks and bubbles up her freckled 
cheeks at you. Why the devil couldn't 
she ..." 

While he was yet muttering, Mistress 
Hetty LjOckwood stepped through the 
tavern door into the wavering firelight, 
and thereupon in mid-sentence he was 
perforce dumb. From her gold-brown 
hair, rumpled by the long ride and 
rough wind, one loose tress hung down 
beneath its quaint hood, and glinted 
against the dark cloak. Her pure 
face — a little pale and weary — bright- 
ened up prettily in the joy of home- 
coming. She drew off her gloves, to 
warm her hands for a moment at the 
roaring blaze, and smiled at something 
which young Dr. Gaitree said, for he 
had followed her in, solicitously bear- 
ing her shawls. 

"Neat little petticoat that, eh, Jim- 
my?" Fletcher remarked approvingly. 

Scarlett did not answer. A calm 
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came over his fierce sneering features; 
a languor seemed to creep into his fin- 
gers; and the dice, which he had picked 
up and was aimlessly juggling, rolled 
unnoticed to the floor. 

"Carriage 'II be 'round in a jiffy," 
Squire Lockwood was saying in his 
bluff way. "Dash my eyes! — you're a 
picture! Give us another buss .. . 
Here's couple friends ... let me in- 
troduce 'em. Mr. Jack Fletcher, — 
daughter Hester Lockwood . . . Cap- 
tain James Scarlett, nephew old school- 
mate . . . Baltimore . . ." 

Each in his turn the two blacklegs 
bowed low, after the exaggerated and 
formal fashion of the times. 

"I am glad to meet you," said Hetty, 
curtsying. And the tired little curtsy 
and sweet low voice went straight into 
the black heart of James Scarlett and 
blossomed there. 

"Here's sister Kate Lockwood," the 
Squire went impetuously on, "to meet 
yet. Rare old Kate, I call her 
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You'll say so, too, when she's fixed up 
. . . Fagged out to-night; rain washed 
some the paint off . . . She'll touch it 
up in morning." 

Poor Aunt Kate looked discomfited 
and sour as the two strangers were 
presented to her; and her curtsy was 
scant. 

"This jolting in a coach is terrible on 
a body's stomach," she remarked in ex- 
planation. "It hurts me to bend over." 

Next Robert Gaitree was introduced; 
but that young man, fancying that 
Scarlett's bold gaze had lingered upon 
Hetty too long for mere politeness, 
manifested no greater cordiality than 
the occasion demanded. 

"Here's your carriage, Squire," 
Gormley announced at the door. 

"Come up dinner to-morrow, boys," 
Squire Lockwood insisted. "Get ac- 
quainted . . . some the finest Jamaica 
in land! — we'll have out our little game, 
too! . . . Come up, morning, ten 
o'clock, sure," 
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He and his whole party passed out 
again into the night, and left the 
rogues alone together. 

"What aileth the noble James?" 
Fletcher asked sarcastically. "Is our 
genteel hinge rusty? Gad! — me boy, 
you're acting like a scared baby on a 
hobby horse." 

Indeed Scarlett was still standing in 
the center of the room, his eyes fixed 
upon the door. Fletcher nudged him 
covertly in the ribs, for the peddler, 
who had just re-entered from the 
porch, was eyeing them in unmistak- 
able curiosity. 

"I had no right to touch her hand," 
Scarlett muttered, growing red. "Mine 
are too dirty." 

"Great worshiping Isaac! — if this 
don't beat . . . what, Jimmy, already?" 
Fletcher jeered. "The same old dis- 
ease, ever since you began to get dark 
on your upper lip! The first neat 
shape you see, off you go, drooning like 
a gay old buccaneer!" 
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Scarlett flung a supercilious look at 
the peddler, brushed Fletcher's arm 
away, and turned upon his heel. 

After supper the two blacklegs hired 
a room at the tavern. 

"We can't say how many days we 
shall lodge here," Sacrlett explained 
loftily to the landlord. "We expect to 
buy an estate in the neighborhood, — if 
prices suit." 

"Yes," Jack solemnly repeated, jing- 
ling a couple of shillings in his pocket, 
"if prices suit." 

Visibly impressed by the grand man- 
ner in which the wayfarers bore them- 
selves, Gormley himself carried the 
candles for such distinguished guests. 
At the head of the narrow stairway 
leading up from the public room, he 
ushered them into a decent square 
apartment — the best he had — fjirnished 
with a rag carpet; a bed of impressive 
antiquity and massiveness, whose thick 
harrateen hangings of faded green rose 
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almost to the rafters; awash-stand and 
cracked mirror, a table and a few 
chairs; — and there he bowed and left 
them. 

"Sleep, gentle sleep . . ." Jack de- 
claimed in tragic tones, when, having 
stripped off his wet clothes, he pushed 
back the hangings and tested dubiously 
the taut bed-cords. Then he noticed 
that Scarlett, who had flung himself 
into an arm-chair beside the table, had 
not yet begun to undress, but sat 
motionless, one fist propped under his 
chin. 

"Come, Jimmy, peel yourself." Jack 
flung a boot to arouse him. 

"Go to the devil!" said Scarlett in a 
flash of his former savage mood. 

Fletcher pulled up the blanket, 
yawned, and went to sleep. The other 
sat under the candle light, and stared 
in a sort of glum perplexity. Now and 
then he shifted his hand restlessly 
across his face, or bit his thumb nail. 

"What's done is done, — and no use 
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to think about that," Scarlett finally 
said aloud. "It's like a big stone pillar; 
you can't budge it. You're chained to 
it, tight as any unlucky devil in Boston 
Gaol. . . . To-night, the air seems full 
of ghosts; the room is full — over there 
in the dark corners, — ghosts of faces 
I've looked into, all these years, — of 
hands I've touched. God! — how dirty 
most of 'em were, too! . . . Oh, well, — 
heigh-ho-hum! — we buried 'em all, out 
in the road to-day; — so it's not worth 
while to think." 

Jack was breathing heavily, his sandy 
head muffled between the bolster and 
pillows. Scarlett hastily undressed 
and jumped into bed. 





SHE morning after the 
rain dawned clear. 
Fletcher, awakened by 
the shrill twitter of 
swallows around the 
window ledge, opened 
his eyes to see Scarlett, already partly 
dressed, inspecting his rough chin and 
jaws in the little cracked mirror. The 
April sun which had mounted buoy- 
antly above a bank of white fog poured 
73 
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its mellow light and genial warmth 
across the floor. 

"A-a-a-a-a-mm!" Jack yawned, 
stretching himself till his joints cracked; 
"I slept like a regular log." 

"And snored like a saw-mill," Scar- 
lett added. 

"What deuced sharp elbows you have 
got, Jimmy!" Fletcher remarked. He 
sat up in bed and drew the covers 
about him. "Last thing I remember 
before Morpheus glued me lids down, 
you poked *em into me stomach, — woke 
me up so*s you could tell me about 
somebody's eyes being the windows o' 
innocence; — oh, yes, — that young 
chap's, — that doctor, — Gaitree!" 

"I'm damn'd if it was!" Scarlett burst 
forth. He had by this time got a razor 
from the knapsack and was sharpening 
its edge along one of the shoulder- 
straps. "I'm damn'd if it was!" 

"Well, then," quoth Jack, rolling out 
of bed wrapped in the coverlet and 
stalking up and down along the strip 
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of rag-carpet like a frowsy monk; 
" 'twas the bewitching, the captivating, 
the adorable, — and all the other nice 
names you called her, — little rosebud of 
female fascination, little Mistress — er — 
Key? — no, Lock-up? — no . . . m . . . 
what the deuce is her name?" 

Scarlett went first to the door to bawl 
downstairs for warm water. Then he 
closed the door, came back, and 
clapped one heavy hand on Fletcher's 
shrouded shoulder. 

"Her name is Mistress Hester 
Lockwood, — Hetty for short," said he 
impressively and somewhat sternly; 
"the prettiest name in all the wide 
world. You had best remember it, 
Jack. We go to call on her at her 
father's house this morning at ten 
o'clock." 

"Unhand me, gentlemen," Jack de- 
claimed, and waved his pantaloons 
around his head. "By heaven, I'll 
make a ghost of him that lets me! I 
say, away! Go on; I'll follow thee." 
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"Hush that buffoonery," Scarlett 
commanded. "Remember, Jack, we're 
gentlemen now. God! — can I ever get 
the grease paint out of him! Jump 
into your clothes." 

" 'Tis well spoken," Jack replied, 
dodging a heavy clothes brush which 
whizzed past his head and struck the 
wall. 

They shaved, washed, dressed, and 
went downstairs to breakfast. 

At ten o'clock they set forth. Yes- 
terday's storm had left the little sea- 
port clean and fresh. The shops and 
cottages looked neat as new toys; the 
stone steps and red brick walls shone 
in the morning sun. The cobblestones 
had been washed a dazzling white. 
Half way up the irregular street, a 
gaudy wooden image of Peter Stuyve- 
sant — vermilion and ochre — mounted 
on a block in front of a tobacconist's, 
seemed as if recently painted. Along 
the horizon the tumbling waters of the 
harbor reflected in deeper tint the 
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color of the heavens; on the line be- 
twixt blue sky and bluer sea gleamed 
one tiny sail. 

Scarlett had borrowed for the occa- 
sion Jasper Gormley's best black hat, a 
clean frilled shirt, and an ebony walk- 
ing-stick. Fletcher was happy in the 
host's buckled shoes, a pink neck-cloth, 
a pair of checkered stockings, and 
the stable-boy's flowered lilac waist- 
coat. 

Following the landlord's directions, 
the two blacklegs sauntered grandly 
down the narrow sidewalk, passed the 
meeting-house, turned the corner to 
the left, crossed the bridge, and found 
themselves at the entrance to a short 
lane. A breeze blew lines of silver 
ripples across the surface of the creek; 
already the willow sprouts along the 
farther banks flung out a tawny blur; 
little white clouds raced up the deep 
blue sky; purple mists lingered in the 
distance around the edges of the hills; 
and the southern slopes displayed a 
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vivid green. Everywhere was the 
quickening touch of Spring. 

"Look how me buckles sparkle/'chat- 
tered Jack, making a pirouette. "By 
cracky! — I feel like a prince." 

"Then act like a gentleman, will ye!" 
Scarlett exclaimed, and smote the 
walking-stick across Fletcher's unpro- 
tected calves. 

The short lane up which they were 
walking ended at an iron gate. Beyond 
that, visible through the branches of a 
locust tree, appeared the side of Squire 
Lockwood's house. The gate let into 
a garden. The main entrance, with its 
driveway, lay on the farther side. 

"Looks uncommon like a court- 
house," commented Jack, who at sight 
of the white wooden columns which 
ornamented the portico was inclined to 
lag behind. 

"So it is, so it is!" Scarlett laughed, 
"and I go to court the queen." 

"Very nice," sneered Jack, "but what 
the deuce do I go for?" 
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"You can court the aunt — or the old 
man," Scarlett curtly answered. 

Entering the garden by the iron gate, 
they turned the end of a bushy vibur* 
num hedge, and almost bumped into 
Squire Lockwood himself, jovial, pink- 
faced, and breathless as ever. 

"Dash my eyes!" he snorted. "Saw 
you hour ago. Came to meet you, 
boys; come in . . . house. Beautiful 
day!— Meet folks." 

They both slapped him as smartly on 
the back as if they had been drunk 
nightly in his company for a year. 
Indeed their enthusiasm expelling the 
Squire's scant supply of wind caused 
him a severe spell of wheezing; — where- 
upon they pounded the breath into him 
again. He took it all in good part, 
however, caught each by the arm, and 
bundled them vigorously up the front 
steps. 

"That grip on me arm," Fletcher 
plaintively remarked, "makes me feel 
I've come to stay. Constable, you 
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don't happen to have a pair o' brace- 
lets in your pocket, do you?" 

Scarlett cast an angry look at 
Fletcher over Squire Lockwood's head; 
Tjut the Squire bellowed until he was 
purple. 

"Ho! ho! ho! ho! — Capital! — Come 
on, boys." 

He pushed them along the wide hall 
and into the back parlor, where the 
family was gathered. It was an oak- 
paneled room, sunny and pleasant, 
furnished according to the taste of the 
period in a rather rococo style. Mis- 
tress Hetty, who had been working at 
a sampler, rose from the window-seat 
and greeted them frankly, but left to 
her Aunt Kate the more prominent 
part in receiving them. Scarlett 
noticed, however, that her face, which 
the night before he had thought a little 
too white and tired, showed now, 
through its clear pallor, a rosy flush of 
health. Her big brown eyes were 
friendlier, too, here in her own home. 
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Aunt Kate, fully recovered from the 
fatigue and ill humor of yesterday, 
rushed effusively upon the visitors. 

"Young men are so welcome/' she 
bubbled, looking archly at her brother. 
"Hetty and I get lonesome • among 
these old stupids." 

"You appeal to all the chivalry of 
me artistic soul," said Fletcher. 

"How charming!" Aunt Kate giggled, 
and clasped her pudgy hands. "You 
say it with such an airP' 

"What*s that?— what's that?" barked 
the Squire, who had caught the last 
word. "Air? Finest air in land 'round 
here! Healthiest people; — we never 
die 'round here; — just dry up and blow 
away. Look at Kate, — good specimen, 
— rare old Kate, I call her. Well pre- 
served, eh?" 

"A lady is never older than she sees 
fit, — in the eyes of a gentleman," Aunt 
Kate protested, vexed. 

He pinched her mischievously on the 
arm. 
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Fifty year old if she's a day; — 
weighs hundred ninety pound — fact! 
You ought to see her climb in a 
wagon, — genuine birdl . . . See, false 
front, — little paint, powder . . . makes 
up finest woman in land!*' 

"Traducer!" Aunt Kate hissed; she 
bridled up and pouted. 

"But, dash me!" Squire Lockwood 
exclaimed, "I forget manners . . . 
Here's Brother Eben . . . meet yet." 

Out of a corner of the window-seat 
he led forward a little old man in sil- 
ver spectacles. 

"Captain Scarlett, Mr. Fletcher . . . 
my learned brother, Eben Lockwood. 
Great scholar, gentlemen! — he has writ 
a bookr 

The Squire hoarsely whispered the 
last words behind his hand. It was 
plain that he stood in awe of his 
brother's literary efforts. 

Eben Lockwood was dapper and 
erect, primly dressed in black. Be- 
neath his alert weazened yellow face 
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spread an expanse of spotless neck- 
cloth; but his waistcoat betrayed spat- 
terings of snuff. 

"Honored, Vm sure," said Scarlett 
nonchalantly. "The name is famous." 

"Pleased to meet so distinguished a 
man," Fletcher bowed; "Fm quite a 
lover of the arts meself." 

The little old scholar with one hand 
adjusted his spectacles more firmly 
astride his nose; with the other he at 
once buttonholed Scarlett. 

"Perhaps, sir," said he in a high stri-* 
dent voice, "you have read my book 
entitled Pearls Cast Before Swine^ 
printed by Hugh Gaine, at the Bible 
and Crown, Hanover Square, in New 
York City. No? 'Twas meant for 
such persons as you." 

"Gad!" Scarlett laughed, half angrily, 
"you flatter me!" 

"Not at .all, not at all!" chattered 
Eben Lockwood, clinging tenaciously 
to the buttonhole; "now there's a 
choice bit in that book of mine; — let 
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me see . . . ah! — ^*Flattery is a thin 
veil across the sneer; it deceiveth only 
the short-sighted/ Good, eh? Te! 
he! he! — Come, have a pinch of snuff." 

Tittering in a sly and significant 
manner, the old gentleman poked a 
heavy silver snuff-box into Scarlett's 
ribs. Fletcher, who had as he thought 
made, a lucky escape from a bore, was 
slipping away toward the ladies with a 
smothered grin at Scarlett's discomfit- 
ure. Scarlett, however, was equal to 
the occasion. 

"Superb!" said he, perfunctorily, and 
dipped his fingers into the proffered 
snuff. "But my friend Fletcher is miss- 
ing a great pleasure; — he is passion- 
ately fond of quotations, — in fact knows 
a number of dramas almost by heart. 
Fletcher!— Fletcher!" 

Fletcher was compelled reluctantly 
to turn about and rejoin them. Scar- 
lett continued in an imperturbable 
manner. 

"I was just saying, Fletcher, how 
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devoted you are to letters and the 
drama. You will find a congenial 
spirit, I am sure, in the famous Mr. 
Eben Lockwood. How often you have 
expressed the desire to meet him!" 

Thereupon, chuckling in his sleeve, 
Scarlett left Jack to his fate and saun- 
tered over to join Hetty in the window- 
seat. 

"Ah!" said Eben Lockwood, adjusting 
his spectacles and seizing poor Fletcher 
by the buttonhole. "You must have 
picked up at the book-stalls my little 
volume entitled Pearls Cast Before 
Swine. 'Twas put out by Hugh Gaine 
at the Bible and Crown, in Hanover 
Square ..." 

"Have I!" Jack recklessly answered; 
"Its beautiful lines was the first words 
I learned to lisp at me sainted father's 
knee." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the other; "you 
are much younger than I had sup- 
posed ; — the book has been printed just 
five years." 
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"That don't hurt," said Jack, grin- 
ning cheerfully; "there's lots of strange 
things in this world, — more'n are 
dreamed of in your philosophy. And 
as me sainted father used to say, 'we 
get wiser as we gets older/ " 

The old gentleman cast a sharp and 
rather prolonged look at Jack before 
speaking again. But Jack's face wore 
an expression of unruffled and joyous 
innocence. 

"Quite true, quite true," Eben 
retorted finally in a more rasping tone. 
"And, Mr. Fletcher, your remarks sug- 
gest to me an apt word or two in my 
book. Let me see . . . ahl *The con- 
versation of a fool is italicized by con- 
fidence and punctuated by grins.' Good, 
eh? Te! he! he! — Come, have a pinch 
of snuff." 

It had been for years a disputed 
question in the neighborhood whether 
Eben Lockwood's quotations from his 
interminable book were intended as 
personal reflections upon his auditors 
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or merely as broad abstractions. His 
manner was ambiguous; the specula- 
tive look, the smiling assumption that 
his hearer always agreed with him, the 
ready snuff-box — these all disclaimed 
any intentional affront; — and yet that 
sly little titter might signify much. In 
fact Eben Lockwood was a mysterious 
quantity to everyone. He thrust the 
snuff-box, now, in his abrupt manner, 
at Fletcher's ribs. Jack parried it 
cleverly with his elbow. 

"Those beautiful words," said Jack, 
unabashed, "those beautiful and com- 
forting words have steered me faltering 
steps through many a hour of tempta- 
tion." Accepting the snuff, he absently 
tapped his finger on the box and 
weighed it in his hand, to make sure 
the silver was genuine. "Yes, sir, — 
many a hour of temptation. Ah, if you 
only knew how often and often, sir, I 
have whispered 'em fondly into the ear 
of me frivolous friend over there!" 

He glanced across the room at Scar- 
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lett, who, darkly outlined against the 
sunlit eastern window, seemed earn- 
estly attentive to Mistress Hetty; the 
girl smiled as she bent her shining head 
over her needle-work. Squire Lock- 
wood and his sister had left the room. 

"Ah!" Eben Lockwood remarked, and 
tightened his grasp on Fletcher's coat; 
"your swarthy friend seems to admire 
my niece. I don't blame him, I don't 
blame him; she's one sweet and honest 
little girl in a world of hypocrisy. But 
that reminds me. There's a choice bit 
in my book . . . ah! — *He that by vio- 
lence would seize a maiden's heart is as 
one blindfolded who clutches after a 
rose: he destroys the bloom and lacer- 
ates himself.' Good, eh? — Te! he! he! 
— Come, have a pinch of snuff." 

"Strike me blind!" muttered Jack, 
again parrying the box; "this here old 
dog hangs on like a creditor! But I 
suppose he's a good deal like pills; — 
you got to take 'em right, to get any 
good out of 'em." 
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Upon this conclusion the rogue acted 
at once. He stretched forth one hand 
and caught Eben Lockwood in turn 
by his buttonhole, struck a pompous 
theatrical attitude, thrust his other 
hand into his swelling bosom, and in a 
deep sonorous voice replied, — 

"Ahem! 'Tis well spoken; 'tis right 
well spoken, me reverend sir. For 
what sayeth the inimitable Massin- 
ger?— 

'Let us love temperately; things violent last not; 
And too much dotage rather arg^ues folly 
Than true affection. ' 

Come, let me have a pinch of snuff." 
Bewildered for a moment by Fletch- 
er's sudden whimsical flight, Eben 
Loclcwood quickly rallied, tapped his 
snuff-box most heartily upon Jack's 
chest, burst into a cackling laugh, pro- 
tested that Jack was a rare dog, and 
ended by leading him away to admire 
a favorite pot of double tulips. 
Scarlett was absorbed, meantime, in 
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his attentions to Mistress Hetty. He 
had found her busied again over her 
sampler. The light of the April sun 
shaken now and then by a thin drift of 
cloud fell upon her gold-brown hair 
and made it shimmer. To his quick- 
'ened fancy there was an entrancing 
rhythm in the silent gliding of her 
fingers among the intricacies of colored 
threads. Hetty on her part felt a 
slight inward tremor upon the ap- 
proach of the man. He had borne 
himself hitherto with such an air of 
fierce assurance, his bold demeanor 
had startled her. Fletcher's rattling 
impudence had seemed rather amusing; 
— but the girl's subtle instinct had, from 
the first, led her to distrust Scarlett. 

His manner, however, when he ad- 
dressed her now, was so quiet and 
sincere that the girl felt a vague com- 
punction at her hasty prejudice. For 
the man was by training an actor. 

With an actor's impulse toward 
artistic effect he was carefully regula- 
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ting his demeanor, and had chosen to 
be deferential. 

"Is that a poem in needle-work?" he 
asked in a voice unexpectedly low and 
pleasant to her ear. 

Hetty looked up into his face, smiled 
a welcome, and made room for him 
beside her in the window-seat. 

"A poem?'* said she, "no, indeed! It 
is very prosaic, — a pattern which Aunt 
Kate gave me. Why do you call it a 
poem?" 

"Because it ought to be set to music." 

"Can you set such things to music?" 
she laughed. "If you can, you're the 
pied piper of Hamelin." 

"If I could but put down on paper," 
he answered quickly, "the music which 
the dance of your fingers makes in my 
brain, you should hear a magical song." 

A puzzled and rather averted look in 
Hetty's eyes troubled Scarlett's self- 
satisfaction. The girl had ceased to 
smile; her thoughts seemed suddenly 
far away. Scarlett concluded that he 
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had offended her; perhaps he had been 
too forward in his gallantry; — yet it 
was the fashion of those days to pay 
stilted compliments to women. The 
idea dismayed him to a surprising 
extent. He found within his heart a 
feeling of abashed hesitancy which to 
his presumptuous nature was new and 
strange. 

Hetty, far from being offended, 
however, was rather pleased at his fan- 
ciful talk and earnest deferential man- 
ner. Her thoughtfulness was due to 
another cause. She was recalling her 
first impression of him, as she had 
seen him the night before, — a dark, 
hawk-faced man who stood in the 
wavering firelight, at the card-table, in 
the tavern, — a cold sneer on his lips, 
the dice in his hands. She was won- 
dering now whether to change her 
opinion of him, whether, after all, she 
ought to like or dislike him. 

"If your head is so full of music,*' she 
retorted, after the moment's pause, in 
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a shyly quizzical tone, "you might sing 
us your magical song. See, there is 
the harpsichord." 

"Ah, no!" said Scarlett, resolutely, "I 
am going to be selfish; I am going to 
keep it all to myself." 

Hetty liked the peculiar way in which 
he threw up his pointed chin whenever 
he spoke; the defiant little gesture set 
off so amusingly his quiet and earnest 
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How very determined you are!" she 
laughed. "Are you afraid someone 
will try to force it from you?" 

"You gave it me," said Scarlett. "It 
would be unkind for you to take it 
away again." 

When he smiled, which was seldom, 
his rugged features became almost 
handsome; they lost for the instant the 
look which in repose hardened them, 
and took on instead a winning expres- 
sion, the more alluring for its unex- 
pectedness. 

He insisted upon her explaining to 
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him the design of the unfinished sam- 
pler; and she pointed out the details 
and dwelt upon the workmanship elab- 
orately. 

"Aunt Kate gave me the pattern," 
said Hetty. "She rummaged it out of 
an old chest in the garret one after- 
noon. There's a faint scent of lavender 
in it yet; — don't you smell it? She 
says she remembers my mother made 
one from it before she married papa. 
That is my mother's picture." 

The painting in a gilt oval frame 
hung above the harpsichord. Scarlett 
got up from his seat to examine it more 
closely. 

"She must have been a beauty," said 
he at length; "but what a pure and 
honest expression! Something deeper 
and purer than beauty." 

It was not an unadroit compliment, 
for the resemblance between mother 
and daughter was noticeable. Hetty 
flushed with pleasure. 

"I am glad you could see that in her 
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face," said she. "It was painted by a 
Mr. Gilbert Stuart; he went to London 
afterwards, and got to be very fashion- 
able among the great folks there. 
Aunt Kate admired him very much 
because he played so well,- too, upon 
the violin." 

The conversation passed to other 
topics, to painting and music; and all 
the while Scarlett studiously preserved 
that subdued deference that had won 
the girl's favor. In his complacence he 
imagined that it was all assumed, — a 
nice piece of acting. But, if the truth 
were told, what man can look back upon 
any action or gesture of his own and 
know that it was all pretence or all 
earnest? Who of us can fathom that 
impulse of our nature which makes us 
act our part before the eyes of men? 

An interruption came. Squire Lock- 
wood rushed into the room half drag- 
ging young Robert Gaitree, who indeed 
showed no great reluctance to appear. 

"Look here!" wheezed the Squire; 
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"Stranger I caught coming through 
. . . garden. Anxious to see Kate, I bet 
. . . rare old Kate . . . Dash'd queer 
how youngsters dangle 'bout that re- 
markable old girl!" 

Aunt Kate, however, happened to be 
engaged in the dining-room, whence, 
through the partly-opened door, came 
the clink of knives and forks being 
arranged upon the table-cloth and the 
intonations of Aunt Kate's voice as 
she directed the maid. Her absence 
apparently caused Dr. Gaitree no great 
disappointment. 

Scarlett felt a sudden bitter pang at 
heart when Hetty, springing up, ran 
toward Robert Gaitree with flushed 
cheeks and open hands. He flung at 
the favored suitor one of his dark and 
arrogant looks; and — picking up his 
swagger as abruptly as he had left it 
off — accepted the Squire's invitation to 
inspect a certain favorite corner of the 
cellar. 

Before dinner, Jube, the old negro 
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servant of the family, who had been 
sent to summon Squire Lockwood and 
Scarlett, found them down there in 
hilarious spirits. In his quaint, thick- 
lipped dialect Jube afterwards described 
the scene: 

"Both 'em straddle a bar'l. Squieh, 
he mos' blue in the face. That Cap'n, 
he tryin' la'n Squieh a song 'bout 
Tybu'n Hill,— whe've' that is. Both 
'em beatin' time wi' the cups. Awf les' 
song eve' I done heah all my days! — 
Er-hi!-yi!-yi!" 
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VI 

^HERE is just one thing 
to do!" Scarlett sud- 
denly exclaimed, one 
night, rousing- himself 
from a long and frown- 
ing reverie. 
It was about a fortnight after their 
arrival at the town; and Scarlett and 
Fletcher, in their room at the tavern, 
were sitting late over a bottle. They 
had had a busy and profitable evening 
in the public room below, teaching a 
97 
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cattleman some of the finer strategy in 
the game of faro. 

Scarlett, as he spoke, leaned back in 
his chair, plunged his hands deep into 
his pockets, and sunk his chin on his 
breast. Along the farther wall and up 
the ceiling, his huge black shadow hov- 
ered in the unsteady candle-light. 

"Two,'' Jack flippantly replied, "first, 
empty the bottle; second, fill the bed." 

"Curse it, Fletcher! — Cease that 
drivel. I feel like the devil!" 

"Yes, Jimmy," said Fletcher; "you 
look like him, too, — particular with 
that ugly big shadow behind you." 

"Why can't you be sympathetic, 
Jack?" 

Scarlett asked the question in a 
grimly sarcastic tone, — as if sympathy 
from Fletcher would be a travesty on 
human nature; yet, behind his sarcasm, 
lurked a faint note of bitterness. 

"Sympathetic!" Jack chuckled; "come, 
— that's good! — that's real good! Why, 
James, valiant James, didn't we just 
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sweep up fifteen dollars downstairs off 
that pock-marked cow-seller? James, 
canst hear this merry jingle in me 
pocket?" 

"You needn't skin your teeth over it," 
said Scarlett, moodily. "That's nothing." 

"Nothing!" cried Jack, startled; 
"hear him, ye gods, hear him! He 
says that's nothing. Holy Abraham! 
— Some people don't deserve success. 
Why, you lean and hungry Cassius, 
you! Methinks you have an itching 
palm. Jimmy, Jimmy, be a Christian ; — 
don't be a Shylock, — a groveling, whin- 
ing, greedy, unprincipled Shylock. 
Leave the poor devil some coin to get 
home on!" 

"Oh, curse the coin!" Scarlett mut- 
tered; "my trouble is elsewhere." 

"Maybe 't is. But if you ain't care- 
ful you'll find your trouble right here. 
Why, sometimes to-night, when you 
was tending bank, you just sit and hold 
your cards and moon away into space, 
— deuced bored, you know, — regular 
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spendthrift style, — money no object. 
'Twas then I kicked your shins under 
the table, — and, strike me blind ! — you 
turned and cursed that other fellow so 
awful savage!*' 

Scarlett took his hands from his 
pockets, leaned forward, and laid his 
head down upon his crossed arms. 
From that posture he spoke in a muf- 
fled voice. 

"It is true. Jack; my wits were wool- 
gathering, to-night, in the game; I 
couldn't help it. I was up at her house 
again, you know, this afternoon. Well, 
she seems to like to listen to me; 
maybe it's because I can always be a 
gentleman with her. There is a look 
about her. Jack, — something in her 
eyes, — would put songs in the heart of 
a cur. Why, I am a gentleman when 
she looks at me; — no past, no future." 

"Hmp!" commented Fletcher; "and 
no creditors." 

"Anyhow, we were getting on pleas- 
antly enough, I say, when in came that 
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cursed blunderbuss Gaitree. Of course 
I had to get up and leave, you know;— 
there wasn't room for me after that. 
It's made me feel all evening as if he'd 
kicked me down the steps. . . . Jack, I 
want him to let my little beauty alone!" 

"Let him marry her, then," giggled 
Jack. 

"Now look here, Fletcher!" Scarlett 
burst out in a low savage tone; he 
thrust forward his face with its project- 
ing chin, leaned close to the candle, and 
shook his finger menacingly under 
Jack's twitching nose. "Don't you dare 
use any such damned unfeeling words 
to me. I'm in hell, I tell you! You're 
supposed to be a gentleman now, — if I 
have to beat that into your skull with a 
club. Now sympathy is the iirst mark 
of a true gentleman. I demand sym- 
pathy from you. Here I am — in love 
with a beautiful girl; a low country 
bumpkin has already stolen her fancy; 
he tries to elbow me out of the way. 
He has got to be taught better, curse 
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him ! He has got to step aside. You 
have got to help me. Do you under- 
stand that?" 

"Faith!" said Jack ruefully, for Scar- 
lett's fierce eyes had at times a trick of 
daunting him; "you needn't nail me to 
the wall with those black piercers of 
yours. Plan it out, Jimmy. If a hand- 
some face and a gallant heart can be of 
any use, command me." 

"I must think ... I must think ..." 
Scarlett groaned, knitting down his 
heavy brows. 

"You'll scheme it out some way," Jack 
encouraged him; "you always do, — par- 
ticular if there's a petticoat mixed up in 
it. Just remember me motto: *If at 
last you can't win, shift the cut.' " 

Scarlett said nothing. 

"There's one trouble about your 
schemes, Jimmy," Fletcher remarked, 
after an interval; "you always get so 
blasted deep into 'em. Why can't you 
do like me, — just wade along the edge, 
where you can jump out real quick, no 
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harm done? But no; — you got to go 
diving, so foolish!" 

"I'm not after your kind/' Scarlett 
muttered impatiently; "I tell you I'm 
trying to be a gentleman; — and it's 
damned hard, besides, handcuffed!" 

"By cracky! I guess I get me fun out 
o' the ladies, too!" 

"Bah! I wouldn't give a shilling for 
a wagon-load of your ladies!" 

Both sat for some time in silence. 
Fletcher occasionally tipped up the bot- 
tle to replenish his glass; but Scarlett, 
whose hands were deep in his pockets 
again, sat with his chin upon his breast. 

Suddenly Fletcher began to sing; he 
sang in a roaring voice which made the 
old windows rattle, beating time with 
his fist upon the table. 

'"Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen; 
Here's to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
And here's to the housewife that's thrifty. 
Let the toast pass, — 
Drink to the lass, 
111 warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 
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** 'For let *em be clumsy, or let *em be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 
So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim, 
And let us e'en toast 'em together * 

Ah, ace o' hearts, do you remember the 
play, eh? — Antique Hall in the third 
act; you as Charles Surface, me as Sir 
Harry Bumper, and Hallam as " 

"Sh!" hissed Scarlett, looking angrily 
up. 

"Remember how we played it, down 
at Philadelphia, Jimmy, all of us around 
that table, singing that gay old song, 
and General Washington in the box, 
eh? Remember how drunk we got 
afterwards, and I slept in the water 
trough, and kept pulling the water up 
under me chin for bedclothes?*' 

Scarlett merely nodded in answer to 
the other's enthusiastic questions. He 
took no pleasure in the reminiscence; 
and Fletcher, meeting no response to 
his mood, relapsed into drinking. An- 
other long interval of silence ensued, 
during which Scarlett occasionally bit 
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at his thumb-nail or passed his hand 
restlessly across his face, as was his 
habit when absorbed in thought. 

"Ah-ha!" Jack cried, "a coach and 
four; — a moony night; — the trysting 
tree. Me lady comes! A kiss! 
What-ho! — betrayed! Out sword! A 
scuffle i' the dark; gleam of rapiers; 
clash of steel. Ha! — at last! The 
villain's slain. We're off! — we're off! 
Hurrah!" He drummed a gallop on 
the table with his fingers. "Ji"^"^y> you 
arouse me artistic instincts; you awaken 
me artistic soul." 

"Yes," sneered Scarlett; " 'twould be 
easy enough on the stage, — where the 
lady always discovers the heart she was 
born for; where the villain is always 
slain in the nick o' time; and the cur- 
tain drops at the climax." 

"Ah," sighed Jack; "the gay old foot- 
lights! How I wish we was back with 
'em again! There's the place! The 
thunder always rattled at the right mo- 
ment, Jimmy, for effect; — it always 
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snowed on Christmas Eve, you know; 
and in the murder scene the clock 
always struck twelve. That's the place 
for me! There everything either 
came all right, or it went all wrong; — 
none o' your half-effects, me boy. You 
was either real good, and everybody 
saw it on your brow, or else you was 
real bad, and everybody hissed you; — 
no half and half about it. Ah, that's 
the life for me, — the real sure results, — 
none of your part-comic, part-tragic 
results!" 

"Hmp!" Scarlett remarked sarcastic- 
ally; "your stage hero never slips on 
an orange peel; he never gets brutish 
drunk, breaks windows, gets beat up by 
the night-watch; — oh, no! — at least not 
till after the curtain! He is so manly 
always, and so good! — temptations 
never come to him, except for him to 
break through 'em and then pose while 
everybody applauds. Bah! 'twas easy 
enough there, I say. But the curtain 
always dropped before the wedding; 
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the wine was always colored water. . . 
I want the real things, Jack, — orange 
peel, night-watch, and all. I want the 
wedding, too, and the wine.'' 

Fletcher, tipping up the bottle, sighed 
however, lamenting the departed joys 
of the footlights. He drained the last 
few drops, quoting Sheridan's words 
for it that "wine does but bring forth a 
man's natural qualities," undressed while 
he was quoting, and tumbled into bed. 
Scarlett, on the other hand, after blow- 
ing out the candle, stood for a long 
while and stared thoughtfully through 
the square panes of the window. 

It was a bright, fair night* Along 
the wide eaves of the old tavern a gen- 
tle wind stirred and set the clambering 
vines a-quiver. On a small hill beyond 
the house the dead elm rose up 
against the starry sky; the yellow cres- 
cent moon hung like a cradle in the 
tree's gaunt black arms. Long and 
stealthy shadows from the branches 
swept over the yard. Far up the 
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Street, beyond the bridge, a solitary 
candle gleamed wavering. 

Between two snores Fletcher awoke 
and saw this keen dark man standing 
motionless as a graven image in the 
white light of the moon. 

"You moonstruck ass!" Jack croaked 
sleepily; "trying to bray out a sere- 
nade? Better wag your tail now, and 
get to bed." 

"All right. Jack," Scarlett answered 
gently, and undressed* 




VII 

SHE intimacy of Scarlett 
and Fletcher with 
Squire Lockwood and 
his family grew apace. 
Down at the ship-yard, 
where two new schoon- 
ers demanded the Squire's jealous at- 
tention, Fletcher sat many hours amid 
the flying chips and din of hammers. 
Squire Lockwood, proud of his reputa- 
tion as a boat-builder, keeping vigilant 
watch over his artisans, occasionally 
109 
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casting a shrewd squint along a frame, 
bustled to and fro among the planks, 
and anon chatted with Jack. In his 
breathless headlong fashion he ex- 
plained this and that, or rushed away 
to bellow more directions. The sweaty 
haste of the carpenters, the panting 
efforts of workmen to drag piles of 
lumber hither and thither, evoked from 
Jack murmurs of calm approval. 

"To watch these here dull clods sweat 
and grunt," said he contemplatively to 
himself, "why, it's a regular sermon on 
gratitude. Thank God, I can live by 
me wits!'* 

At times, when the work was run- 
ning smoothly, Squire Lockwood and 
Fletcher rowed a wherry out into the 
harbor and fished. Rocked gently up 
and down in the sunshine by the quiet 
blue swell, the sea-gulls flapping over 
him, Fletcher spouted comedy from 
The Rivals, or tragedy from George 
Barnwell. The Squire, deeply im- 
pressed by Jack's discourses, took care 
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to inform his brother Eben afterwards 
that Mr. Fletcher was a "dash'd clever 
doK!" 

Scarlett, however, was seldom with 
them; his mood carried him elsewhere. 

In homely simplicity Hetty's garden 
was beautiful. The trim graveled path, 
rimmed by clean white shells which her 
Uncle Eben had gathered for her, 
wound in a sinuous curve among fra- 
grant beds of heartsease, daffodils, prim- 
roses, and anemone. In the center a 
great locust tree shading a rustic seat 
lifted a graceful tracery of twigs up 
toward the sky. A branchy viburnum 
hedge swung half around a latticed 
summerhouse; and the lattice itself 
was almost smothered beneath a trum- 
pet honeysuckle, where all day long the 
brown bees loved to buzz. 

One morning in the early summer 
James Scarlett found Mistress Hetty 
there, and a big green tin watering-pot. 
He came through the iron gate, turned 
the corner of the hedge, and catight 
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sight of her, — a dainty figure in a home- 
spun frock and sunbonnet. She was' 
crouched over a geranium bed, a pair 
of cotton gloves on her hands, using 
her scissors to snip off some faded 
leaves. From the depths of the big 
sunbonnet she glanced up to greet 
him. 

Just see,'' said Hetty gleefully, 
how wonderfully my scarlet geraniums 
are in bloom." 

The dark man got down on one knee 
beside her to look. 

"They can't help but bloom, now," he 
answered gravely; "but why do you 
kill this one, — clip its leaves?" 

She laughed at his ignorance. 

"Fm not killing it; Tm trying to save 
it by trimming off the bad part. You 
know there's something in the Bible 
about that; — and it's as true of flowers 
as men. This one just stopped grow- 
ing and began to die. I don't think it 
will ever bloom." 

"A tragedy," said Scarlett, in the 
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earnest hesitant way which .only Hetty 
had ever known him to use. "Poor 
thing I it began life down in all the dark 
and dirt, don't you see. ... It kept 
reaching up at the light and the clean 
air, not knowing even what it wanted; 
— and now, when it's found both, why, 
its strength failed; — it couldn't change 
so as to be worthy of them ... It just 
died on the threshold." 

A puzzled look came into the girl's 
face. 

"Why, even Bob could never have 
said anything prettier than that," she 
murmured absently. Then a quaint 
embarrassment at her own impulsive 
remark was manifest on her cheeks. 
She dropped her head; and the big 
sunbonnet hid everything. 

"Do you think no one else has eyes?" 
Scarlett asked, and tried to peep under 
the bonnet. 

"How bright and fresh my sweet 
Williams are!" Hetty suddenly and 
irrelevantly remarked. She turned 
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quite away from him to point her scis- 
sors at a distant flowerbed. 

"Won't you let me have one?" Scar- 
lett asked. 

The girl arose and would have gone 
to get him one of the distant pinks, but 
he caught hold of her dress to detain her. 

"Not those. I would rather have 
these, if you will pin them on my coat." 
He picked from the ground three gera- 
nium leaves, half-faded, which Hetty 
had clipped from the stalk. 

"You have an odd taste in flowers!" 

She laughed deliciously; and Scar- 
lett, looking up, caught a -fleeting 
glimpse of her pearly teeth and red lips 
curved like Cupid's bow. 

"Of course, though, I will pin them 
on for you." 

Hetty selected a pin out of the house- 
wife which hung at her side. Very 
carefully, in a most unconscious ma- 
tronly manner, she pinned the faded 
leaves upon the lapel of his coat, and 
touched, and retouched, and patted 
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them into shape with her slender fin- 
gers. 

"There," she declared at last; "will 
that do?" 

"Beautiful!" said he; and on his dark 
face was no suspicion of a smile. 

"Here comes Aunt Kate," announced 
Hetty, as that elderly lady, attired in a 
yellow gown, appeared on the front 
steps between the white wooden pillars. 

"Then I must go," Scarlett answered 
quickly, throwing up his chin. "Autumn 
draws near in all her pageantry. Yes, 
I must go, — else I might lose some of 
the fragrance — here." 

"Now I wonder what he meant by 
that!" mused Hetty, as she watched 
him open the iron gate and pass 
through into the lane. " 'Twasn't a 
very nice compliment to Aunty, Fm 
afraid. And those geranium leaves 
didn't have any fragrance." 

"Was that Captain Scarlett?" Aunt 
Kate asked, when she had drawn near 
to Hetty. 
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"Yes." 

"Huh! — Goodness me! — how stupid 
of him! To make a body put on an- 
other gown to receive him, then to slip 
away just when a body's coming! One 
would suppose I had not always treated 
him most agreeably. . . . Why, child, what 
are you wading about on that damp 
ground for? Bless my soul, — you'll 
catch your death of cold!" 

"I'm looking for one of my old cotton 
gloves. Aunty dear," said Hetty; "I 
must have dropped it somewhere 
among the geraniums." 

She sought among the flowerbeds for 
quite a while, but did not find the glove. 
• . . . . . .. 

At noon Fletcher came back to the 
tavern for dinner, and ran upstairs to 
wash his hands. He found Scarlett 
already there seated at the window 
smiling out upon the tranquil landscape. 
It chanced that Jack was in a wild, bur- 
lesque mood; and his mischievous eye 
alighted at once upon the faded gera- 
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nium leaves pinned to the lapel of Scar- 
lett's coat. 

"A-a-a-a-a!'' he wailed, wringing his 
hands; "do me eyes deceive me? No, 
no! What can it be? Oh, speak to 
me! What can it be?'' 

A quick, red flush of embarrassment 
mounted to Scarlett's cheek. 

"Can't you see?" he growled; "does 
it look like a lunch?" 

"Oh, me prophetic soul!" Jack loudly 
declaimed; "thou mixture rank of mid- 
night weeds collected!" 

He would have pounced upon the 
leaves, but Scarlett thrust him rudely 
back. 

"Easy, Jack, easy there. Don't be 
profane." 

Fletcher staggered tragically across 
the room. 

"Hold, hold, me heart! And you, 
me sinews, grow not instant old, but 
bear me stiffly up!" 

For a moment Scarlett lost his tem- 
per, and leaping from his seat pinioned 
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his tormentor against the wall by a 
strong grip on his throat. 

"ril bear you stiffly up myself," he 
cried; "FU hang you up there on the 
wall for the portrait of an ass if you 
don't stop this!" 

His anger, however, was only a flash. 
Almost immediately he released 
Fletcher and turned away. 

"But of course you can't understand," 
he said, rather drearily; "I can't myself. 
I ask pardon. Jack; it is I am the ass." 

There was no repressing Jack^s the- 
atrical mood. From the tavern kitchen, 
where he had made friends with one of 
the servant girls, he procured three cab- 
bage leaves, which he paraded proudly 
on his own coat and even wore at the 
dinner-table. In short, he quoted so 
much tragedy over the matter, that 
Scarlett, after trying in vain to live 
down the persecution, savagely un- 
pinned the geraniums, wrapped them 
in an old cotton glove, and stored them 
all away in his pocket. 




VIII 




gPRING long since had 
deepened into summer; 
and still Scarlett and 
Fletcher lodged at the 
sign of the Green 
Goose. For any one 
but themselves to have told how they 
whiled away their time would have 
been difficult. Travelers arriving by 
coach or landing from the schooners, 
and others who sojourned over night at 
the tavern, usually met the swaggering 
"9 
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pair before morning. Were a game of 
cards or dice wanted, they were always 
readily to be found. The billiard table 
knew them well; and Gormley's cellar 
showed one effect of their stay. 

About this time, moreover, the epi- 
demic of fever in which Dr. Rush was 
becoming famous had reached its 
height. At Philadelphia the govern- 
ment buildings were deserted. Traffic 
languished in the inland cities until 
grass grew in the streets. Throngs of 
the wealthier of the refugees sought 
the healthful breezes of the coast; and 
the Green Goose drew its share of such 
patronage. 

One portly shipping-merchant from 
Pennsylvania, indeed a member of the 
Congress, who wore a tall white hat of 
silk and prefixed "Honorable" to his 
signature, slapped a bulging wallet on 
the bar during his first evening's stay, 
and lamented aloud in Fletcher's pres- 
ence that no man seemed willing to 
play cards. Two weeks later the ship- 
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ping-merchant placed in the landlord's 
hands his gold time-piece and seals 
until he could send the money to pay 
his reckoning. He remarked, as he 
squeezed his silk hat down upon his 
head and climbed into the stage-coach, 
that the company at the Green Goose 
was more dangerous than fever, — 
whereupon Scarlett and Fletcher with 
elaborate politeness handed him their 
cards, through the coach door. This 
occurrence being spread abroad did the 
rogues no good. 

Some scandal, too, flitted about town 
in regard to young Mr. Franklin Budd, 
son of the wealthy tea-importer. It 
was reported that the young man's 
father threatened to disinherit him if 
he spent another evening in their 
society. When the rumor reached 
Squire Lockwood's ears, the impetuous 
old fellow went at once to the elder 
Mr. Budd. He protested that such an 
insinuation was an insult to Captain 
Scarlett; that Captain Scarlett was the 
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nephew o£ an old friend in Baltimore; 
and that an insult to Captain Scarlett 
was an insult to Squire Lockwood him- 
self. The elder Mr. Budd answered 
drily from behind his desk that he did 
not propose for the sake of politeness 
to pay out another three hundred dol- 
lars to a couple of gamblers who took 
advantage of his son's inexperience. 
Squire Lockwood declared Mr. Budd's 
son a dash'd fool, unfit to play cards 
with gentlemen; — and it was apparent 
to the whole town that for a long time 
a coolness existed between the Budds 
and the Lockwoods. 

Squire Lockwood allowed no rumor 
to besmirch the character of the two 
blacklegs in his estimation. Day by 
day he became more fond of their com- 
pany; for, being a stout gamester him- 
self, he discovered in them a couple of 
boon companions with whom it stag- 
gered him to keep abreast. Many a 
wild night of it these three had, in the 
back room of the tavern. Jasper 
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Gormley, who carried in their wine and 
brandy, opened the bottles, snuffed 
the candles, and protected when pos- 
sible the windows and furniture, always 
spoke of their mad frolics afterwards in 
a kind of awe. 

"The Squire never was in the race 
with those two, — not for a moment," he 
used to declare. "Many s the time I 
saw him lie on the table, purple in the 
face, wheezing for breath like a broken- 
winded plowhorse, while those two beat 
their cups down together and roared 
out that song of theirs." 

The song to which Gormley referred 
was a rough catch picked up by Scar- 
lett and Fletcher somewhere in their 
wanderings, which they always favored 
when in their cups. Not so much the 
words as the uncanny jocose glee which 
they manifested in singing it, appalled 
the tavern-keeper. Forty years later, 
Gormley, then a snowy-haired old 
man, bent double with rheumatism, 
sunning himself on a bench before his 
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son's door, would still hum over the 
chorus: 

" *Up Tyburn Hill, up Tybum Hill, 
All in my cart I ride ; 

This is Jack Ketch, my valet, a-sitting by my side. 
On Tybum Hill, on Tyburn Hill, 
Good folks, pray come and see 
How neatly he'll be tying my new cravat for me.* " 

In his homely, solemn way Jasper 
used to describe how the dark Captain 
would spring up during the chorus and 
wave his hat, and how his eyes gleamed 
red like coals of fire. 

"He was a sort of wild black devil in 
his cups, was the Captain," Gormley 
often said afterwards; "most danger- 
ous then. But he had a lordly way 
about him, too; — he could curse you in 
such a grand manner, — ^you felt com- 
plimented by the notice." 

From such carousals Squire Lock- 
wood tottered home in the cool, gray 
dawn, when already the swallows were 
twittering above the chimney-tops; and 
old Jube would take his limp master 
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and tuck him into bed. Then at noon 
Hetty came — a creature of fire and 
tears — indignant, scolding, pleading, — 
drew back the bed-curtains, let in the 
hard daylight, and made poor papa 
drink a cup of thick black coffee. 

"Fve quit the profanity on account of 
you," the Squire had a habit of groaning 
out from beneath his tasseled night-cap 
on such occasions. "You might let me 
keep one dash'd pleasure in peace!" 

Keep it the old toper stubbornly did. 
He gloried in the companionship of 
the two bold and dashing gentlemen at 
the tavern. He never hesitated to in- 
troduce Scarlett about town as the 
nephew of a former schoolmate in Bal- 
timore. In fact he always refused 
afterwards to believe that a deception 
had been practiced upon him. 

Squire Lockwood's indorsement gave 
the two a passport everywhere. Even 
the parson called upon them at their 
lodgings. He was a man of iron jaw; 
his stern white forehead beetled over 
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a pair of somber eyes; yet the thin, 
nervous lips were always forcing a 
smile. 

Jack, having espied his approach from 
a window, fled wildly down the back 
stairs; but Scarlett, caught unaware, 
stayed and discoursed upon the reli- 
gious interests of the community, and 
offered thirty dollars — won from a ship- 
captain the night before — toward the 
repair of the meeting-house. 

"Captain," said the parson, moved 
almost to tears at the unexpected gift, 
which made possible his most cherished 
wish, "I trust you will remain long 
among us. We so need thoughtful, 
generous men to uphold the hands of 
the pastor!'* 

"Aye!** answered Scarlett, in a quick 
flash which mystified the visitor, "I up- 
held the hands of a parson once before; 
— that's the reason I give you this 
money now." 

"How was that? I am sure it was a 
worthy act." 
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"Well, it was somewhat different," 
said Scarlett awkwardly, shifting about 
in his chair. "You see, he didn't ask 
me, like you, to remain, — though no 
doubt he sought for me afterwards/' 

"I don't understand, Captain," the 
preacher said in an inquiring tone. 

"Well, I met him on the road one 
evening and stopped him. It was quite 
dark, and he failed to recognize me. 
'Twas only the matter of a moment. 
Seventy-five dollars passed from one to 
the other. I needed the money bad, 
too." 

"A generous deed!" exclaimed the 
preacher; "and the more generous in 
that you made no display of it before 
the world." 

"Yes," Scarlett assented, and made 
haste to change the subject. 

Partly owing to this visit Scarlett and 
Fletcher began to attend meeting on 
Sundays. 

"It is a duty all gentlemen owe 
society," Scarlett insisted. 
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At that time the old Puritan strict- 
ness, though greatly weakened by the 
lawlessness of the Revolution, still re- 
tained a certain authority over the 
habits of men. Few indeed were they 
who chose or dared to stay away alto- 
gether from church. When the bell 
clanged in the weatherworn cupola, 
townsfolk, artisans, fishermen, sunburnt 
farmers and their wives, and red- 
cheeked boys and girls, — all thronged 
into the plain, square, unembellished 
structure. 

One citizen alone never came, — 
Eben Lockwood. The little gentleman 
had waged a furious debate with his 
stern, unyielding pastor as to the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel. The 
pastor stood firmly upon tradition; 
Eben assailed him with a mass of in- 
ternal evidence; and the result was 
that Eben sat through one service, help- 
less and mortified before the eyes of 
his neighbors, while the pastor lashed 
him with sarcasm. Thereafter Eben 
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Lockwood*s place in the family pew 
was always vacant. Whenever Hetty 
and her Aunt Kate tried to coax him, 
pleading woman-like the effect of pub- 
lic opinion, Eben drove them away by a 
quotation from his book: "How can the 
church be a test of loyalty to a God 
that dwells in temples not made with 
hands?" 

The Lockwood pew, tall and stiff- 
backed, stood on the right aisle, beside 
the eastern window, and close under 
the pulpit — that mount of thunderbolts 
— which towered above. The Squire 
had a habit of dropping to sleep just as 
the preacher climbed the pulpit steps. 
He would lie through the sermon's 
loudest uproar, gurgling and gasping, 
his placid pink face reposing on his sis- 
ter's shoulder, until Aunt Kate spurned 
him off. His bald head then inevitably 
smote the hard boards of the back, and 
anon up he sat, looking anathemas at 
his sister, while Hetty blushed and 
hung her head for shame. 
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Sunday after Sunday during that sum- 
mer, Scarlett, while Fletcher drowsed 
at his side, steadily and patiently sat 
out the service and the lengthy ser- 
mon. In the tall, narrow pulpit the 
parson took his post, — a grim and tense 
figure, — pallid face, whitened nostrils, 
burning eyes, tremulous lips, — and 
clamored the Gospel. From this ter- 
rible picture Scarlett gladly turned 
away his eyes and studied the outline 
of a girl's pure, quiet face against the 
green background of the window- 
square where the redbreasts flitted in 
the sun. His fancy lingered over her 
proud and dainty composure. 

Across the church young Gaitree sat. 
The two men covertly watched each 
other, and each inwardly raged to see 
the other watching this unconscious 
girl. As sure as fate, upon the ending 
of the sermon would come a determined 
bitter rivalry in silence between the 
two, to reach her side and escort her 
home. Scarlett, by reason of his hard- 
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ened assurance, usually won, — ^but not 
always, for Gaitree was often slyly 
aided by Hetty herself. 

In July, one warm Sunday, after the 
service, Scarlett and Fletcher loitered 
in the church-yard under a leafy maple 
tree. The crowded stream of life 
which had poured from out the door 
had shrunk now to a few stragglers, — 
an old woman on a crutch, an impatient 
mother tying her child's shoe. Robert 
Gaitree and Hetty were strolling along 
the sidewalk up the street. 

Scarlett, leaning against the tree in 
that half-theatrical manner which yet 
was natural enough with him, folded 
his arms and moodily watched them 
until they turned the corner. After 
they had vanished he stood gazing up 
the street, as if they were still visible 
to him. 

"What's come over you, these days?" 
Fletcher remonstrated. "You don't 
take hold o' things like you used to, 
Jimmy. You go off into these here 
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queer spells. Strike me blind! — if I 
don't believe the town's bewitched the 
valiant James!" 

Scarlett changed his attitude and 
turned upon Fletcher. 

"Jack, did you ever try to stanch 
that flow of drivel?" 

"There 'tis again!" Jack protested, 
with a cheerful grin. "First you get 
one of those moony fits, and when I 
nudge you awake, gentle-like, meaning 
to be kind, you got to go at me so sav- 
age!" 

I can't help it," Scarlett said bitterly. 
A man gets tired of living in dirt all 
the time!" 

"Dirt!" exclaimed Jack. "Suffering 
Moses! ..." 

Seated on the grass, he was about to 
launch into some whimsical apostrophe 
upon gratitude, when he noticed across 
the street a tall, comely servant girl 
from the tavern, — Charity Gail by 
name, — who smiled somewhat too 
broadly at him as she paused for a 
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moment at the corner. He was for 
joining her at once. 

"Nonsense, you fool!'* hissed Scarlett, 
in an ugly mood; "no gentleman can 
afford to be seen lagging about a 
kitchen wench/' 

"Well," Jack sighed disconsolately; 
"this here play of fine gentleman ain't 
lively enough for me; the role's a bit 
tedious. I'd rather do me little comic 
song and dance turn. If I got to moon 
around like you, and get those spells 
on, to play me part, by cracky! — I'll 
forget me lines." 

"You've been too damned open with 
her already. I've heard it commented 
on more than once." 

"Sympathy's the mark of the true 
gentleman," said Jack, harping mali- 
ciously at one of Scarlett's old strings; 
"and I demand your sympathy. Oh, 
Jimmy, just look at that, me boy, the 
shape of her, — that ankle! ..." 

"What a cursed low taste you have!" 
Scarlett broke in. "Can you never 
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learn to walk up to the front door? 
Must you forever keep your eyes on the 
kitchen and basement? Good God! — 
will you never climb out of the gutter? 
Look at me; — am I pursuing kitchen 
maids?'* 

"No," Jack sneered. "And just look 
at the success you're having!" 

"I shall succeed yet," Scarlett 
answered fiercely, his chin thrust up as 
he spoke. 

Jack gave a long taunting whistle and 
slowly wagged his sandy head from side 
to side. Scarlett's face straightway 
became evil to look upon. 

At this moment Charity Gail, reach- 
ing the next corner, paused again and 
smiled back coquettishly. Fletcher 
instantly sprang to his feet. 

"That old blaze-fighter in the pulpit 
said we must have charity," he ex- 
claimed. " 'Tis well! So we must!" 

He strode eagerly away toward the 
girl, and left Scarlett to curse alone. 

"Succeed!" Scarlett groaned in bit- 
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terness of spirit. "I must! It has come 
to that pass, Tm starving, starving, for 
her! She has awakened this feeling in 
my heart, of something — something 
beyond — beyond what Tve ever known. 
Now must I be left with this hunger at 
my heart?" 

He flung himself down full length in 
the tangled grass. 

"Ah, if I could but find a way to win 
her! Everything else is trivial. If that 
sprig Gaitree were out of the way! — it 
would be easier then. But her inno- 
cent fancies twine about that fool like 
a garland of lilies around a donkey s 
ears. . . . Td pistol him on a dark road 
one of these nights.'* 

He rose up in excitement to a sitting 
position; the fingers of one hand played 
restless about his mouth as he thought 
the matter over. 

"What holds back my hand now? Isn't 
the prize worth one more crime? What 
holds me? Her eyes, only her eyes. 
My nerves have turned to cotton 
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thread; my lips tremble when she looks 
at me. What a muddy mettled slave I 
am, — to fear to lift my hand, — when all 
paradise would follow! How can this 
bumpkin value her? He never knew — 
he never knew that other kind! If one 
of those light wenches made wanton eyes 
at him, he would be led off by the 
nose. But I — I know, curse it! — I 
know, and can value her. God! I've 
known the other kind! 'Tis the soul 
from Hell can value Heaven! Now for 
a plan! — the devil's own, — so that it 
wins her, — I care nothing!" 

He stretched out on his back in the 
grass and drew his hat over his eyes. 

The shadows flickered over him as he 
lay. A redbreasted robin flashed down 
through the lambent air to the top of a 
mossy tombstone, chirped inquisitively, 
cocked one bright eye at the recumbent 
figure, and flew up again. A lame yel- 
low dog came panting in from the hot 
sun, sniffed around and limped away. 

Late in the afternoon Scarlett got to 
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his feet and went slowly along the side- 
walk toward the old red tavern. With 
his stick he struck off the tops of the 
weeds beside the path. In his dark 
face was a dulled and perplexed look. 
The tavern chimneys, covered with ivy, 
rose up against the blue, and the west- 
ern windows were shining in the sun. 
Several of those lounging on the porch 
spoke to him; but he passed them and 
entered the door with his head down. 
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IX 

gNE quiet September 
afternoon Hetty, all 
alone on the roomy 
side-porch of her fa- 
ther's house, was spin- 
ning. Squire Lock- 
wood and his brother Eben were both 
down at the ship-yard; Aunt Kate was 
inspecting the linen-presses upstairs. In 
a belt of sunshine which stretched across 
the porch floor lay the cat asleep, blink- 
ing one green eye at times, half -aroused 
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by a persistent fly. Around the stone 
step and under the apple tree a mother 
hen clucked drowsily to her chicks. 
Sense-steeped in the golden tranquillity 
of the sun and stillness, Hetty, un- 
thinking, sang murmurously at her 
work. 

It chanced that Scarlett came softly 
along the path beside the house, and 
stopped at the well-curb to look and 
listen. He heard the monotonous 
drone of the wheel and the girl's low, 
sweet hum in unison, and would have 
liked to listen forever. 

The girl's song broke.oflF. She looked 
up. A shadow fallen across her lap 
brought warning of another's presence. 
It startled her a little, familiar though 
she had grown with Scarlett's ways, to 
find suddenly this dark hawk-faced man 
so near, his keen eyes upon her in that 
silent intensity. 

"Go on, go right on," said Scarlett, 
now that he was observed; "I want to 
hear you sing." 
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"What could I have been singing?" 
she asked. 

"I could not catch the words," he 
answered gravely, coming to the edge 
of the porch and sitting down. "They 
all floated up that shaft of sunlight; — 
and see, the little brown bird on the 
apple bough there has caught one; 
hear him warble!" 

"You can say the most beautiful and 
ridiculous things in the most earnest 
way!" Hetty protested. "Do you talk 
that fanciful language to other girls?" 

"Other girls!" said he, with a pur- 
posely perplexed look, speaking as if to 
himself. "Other girls? • . . Are there 
any other girls? Psha! Of course 
there must be! I had forgotten it." 

Hetty laughed at this, — clear, ringing 
laughter which made music to Scarlett's 
ears. 

"How dreadfully lonesome you must 
be, here!" she rippled. "There are lots 
and lots of other girls. Now there's 
MoUie Edwards, and Faith Merry- 
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weather, and Ann Prue, — the nicest sort 
of girls. Oh, I must find a way to in- 
troduce you!" 

"Are they like you?" he asked, in a 
dubious tone. 

Like me?" said the girl. "Why, 



no . . . 



Of course not, — impossible!" he in- 
terrupted triumphantly. "Well, you 
need not bother." 

Hetty may have seen the personal 
drift of his meaning; she chose, how- 
ever, to ignore it. 

"But you must meet them," she in- 
sisted. "Listen; FU tell you how I 
shall manage. You know Fm to give 
a dancing party next month; — Fve 
been planning for it quite a while now. 
rU have them all there, and you shall 
meet them land dance with them in 
regular succession, one - two - three. 
Then you shall tell me which you pre- 
fer. Mollie Edwards is such a jolly 
girl; — she is tall and fair, and dances 
beautifully. Maybe you saw her at 
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meeting last Sunday, — on the left aisle, 
next the Gaitree pew, — the girl in the 
lilac dress, and black ribbons on her 
bonnet. Everybody says she's the 
belle of the town. You are sure to fall 
deeply in love with her." 

"Not I." 

"Of course not, — till you have seen 
her. Don't look so defiant about it. 
Just wait!" 

"I don't like your big gawky girls," 
Scarlett said; "they are always stupid, 
and they try to hide it by putting on a 
vivacious air, you know, and simper- 
ing. 

"Dear me, no!" Hetty cried; "not 
MoUie, — at least not much. But then 
there's Ann Prue. Maybe you will like 
her better. Ann is short and plump, — 
and the prettiest blue eyes!" 

"Dumpy girls always turn in their toes 
when they sit down," said Scarlett dis- 
contentedly. "Besides, they say mean 
things behind your back." 

"I'm sure Ann don't, — and besides^ 
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you needn't look at her feet. Well, let 
me think! I must find a girl you can't 
help but like. Ahl — Faith Merry- 
weather, the quietest, most religious 
girl! — and she has read nearly every- 
thing — Plutarch's Lives, and Doctor 
Samuel Johnson's Rasselas^ Miss Bur- 
ney's novels, and — and " 

"A bookish ^irl,— bah!" 

"I think you're very hard to please," 
said Hetty, in a vexed tone. "What 
kind of a girl do you like?" 

From his place on the edge of the 
porch Scarlett glanced quickly up at 
her face. But Hetty had busied her- 
self again over her spinning; and the 
light in his eyes died away unseen. 

"The girl for me," he said slowly, 
looking out through the orchard trees 
and speaking so dreamily that the 
words came but vaguely to her ears 
above the low hum of the wheel, "must 
not be silly nor affected nor pretend to 
be learned. She must have soft brown 
hair that has a flicker of gold over it in 
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the sun. Not tall, you know, nor short, 
— but so graceful that when she walks a 
melody runs through your brain, the 
earth seems to blossom under her feet. 
. . . And when she speaks, 'tis the 
music of silver bells shaken by a sum- 
mer wind. . . . And then, — and then, she 
must have big, deep, brown eyes that 
shine truth out so pure and clear that 
when one looks into their depths his 
dark thoughts flee away." 

"You will never find such a wonderful 
being around here," said Hetty, in a 
positive matter-of-fact way. "You'll 
have to go back to the old fairy tales 
for such a one. I think you must be 
sentimental." 

Her thread tangled on the spindle; 
she stopped the treadle and leaned for- 
ward to straighten it out. Scarlett got 
eagerly to his feet. 

"Can I help you?" he asked. 

"Yes; hold the *rock* for me, if you 
will." And she thrust the distaff into 
his hands. 
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When Squire Lockwood and his 
learned brother Eben came up an hour 
later from the shipyard, they halted at 
the well-curb and held their sides for 
laughter. Hetty was teaching this 
dark, fierce man the witchery of spin- 
ning. They saw him already trans- 
formed into an awkward but very will- 
ing spinster. 

"Dash me!" roared the Squire; "she'll 
have you in • . bib and tucker next, — 
like me! Ho! ho! ho! — like me!" 

"Ah, it is an old story," Eben cackled, 
— and out came the inevitable snuff- 
box. "Hercules underwent the same 
labor. The story is as ancient as the 
world." 

A peculiar influence indeed was this 
which Hetty exercised over Scarlett. 
Among men he was still much the same, 
— reckless, swaggering, domineering. 
Of late, it is true, he had lapsed fre- 
quently into moods of deep abstraction 
which puzzled Fletcher; but when 
aroused from these, his demeanor was 
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usually all the more defiant and wild. 
When he was with Hetty, however, her 
mere presence seemed to fill him with 
a great calm and content. He was 
satisfied to sit near her, saying little, 
and only watching her steadily all the 
time. If at such times a third person 
joined them, he plucked up something 
of his customary arrogance, carried an 
imperious tone in the conversation, but 
seized the first pretext to depart. 





X 

JN DUE course came the 
date of Mistress Hetty 
Lockwood's party, — a 
mild time in October, 
when the red and yel- 
low leaves were circling 
down from the autumn trees, and the 
quiet waters of the harbor heaved as if 
in slumber, under a gray haze. 

Fletcher and Scarlett attired them- 
selves most studiously that evening at 
their lodgings. 

M7 
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"Turn around, Jack/' said Scarlett; 
"let me see how that long coat looks 
behind. Now pull your hat square 
across your brow, the way Gaitree does, 
— good! Swing your arm outward a bit; 
— that is better. Step across the room 
and back. Stop! You must lengthen 
that stride an inch or so and saunter 
more easily. Try it again.'* 

In the fading light which fell through 
the window, Fletcher paraded slowly 
back and forth across the floor, almost 
the counterpart of Robert Gaitree. 

"Bravo!" cried Scarlett, though his 
tone rang false. "It will do perfectly 
— by moonlight. Jack, you've a genius 
for mimicry!" 

"Me artistic emotions," Jack chuckled, 
taking off his hat and bowing with 
Gaitree's air. "Me artistic emotions 
overpower me." 

"Come, then," Scarlett said; "slip into 
this long cloak; we'll be off at once be- 
fore the moon is up." 

While the man's voice sounded sharp 
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and resolute enough, not without pre- 
tence of animation, there was in it a 
sort of hardness; it lacked spontaneity. 
His enthusiasm at Fletcher's acting had 
been all forced, assumed by an obvious 
effort. His action now, in picking up 
the cloak and flinging it about Fletch- 
er's shoulders, was swift, indeed, but 
automatic. It was plain his heart was 
not in this thing which he was doing. 

The pair went out of the tavern by a 
side door, and in the gloaming passed 
almost unnoticed through the streets. 

On the bridge they halted -as if by 
tacit agreement and leaned over the 
wooden railing. The dusky waters of 
the creek lapped in a quiet murmur 
against the piles; the last embers of 
day still burned upon the western sky; 
and out of the marsh a solitary heron 
rose up and up, and winged across the 
light. 

"What ails me!'* Scarlett suddenly 
muttered. "My heart went down with 
the sun." 
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Fletcher glanced up surprised, and 
tried to scan the other's face, but only 
his bold profile was visible. Scarlett 
gazed steadily out upon the red west 
where the one bird floated. 

"You mean your stomach,'* sneered 
Jack. "I notice you been shaky with 
the cards this fortnight; we near lost 
that ten dollars t'other night by it. 
'Tis the stomach, Jimmy, the stomach. 
You've eaten less'n Gormley's tomcat 
this week." 

"I've half a mind to " 

"Hmp!" Jack broke in; "rigged me up 
like this; — taught me me cue; — got me 
artistic emotions worked up; — got me 
to fix it with me wench — she's a-waiting 
now, down by the sea-wall; — and here 
you durst not raise the curtain! Jimmy 
turned milk-livered! — Great worshiping 
Isaac!" 

"Keep back your damned gibes long 
enough to hear me," Scarlett angrily 
retorted. "Who says I dare not!" 
The savage light which had formerly 
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been more frequent in his eyes came 
back to them again. "Gaitree shan't 
win her, — curse on him!" 

"That's me old valiant James!" roared 
Fletcher, and slapped him gleefully on 
the back; "that's me old ace o' hearts! 
Don't let that green fool scare Jimmy 
out of the nice fat eating. Why, 
there's maggots in all good cheeses; — it 
makes 'em taste better." 

They walked up the lane to the iron 
gate. The autumn evening was alive 
with the croaking of frogs along the 
sedgy creek, the chirp of crickets, and 
the strident call of the katydids. Fire- 
flies searched the dusk, their tiny lan- 
terns lit; a bat flitted over the hedge 
on silent wing. Through the locust and 
viburnum branches candles gleamied, 
and shrilly came the scrape and wail of 
violins; the musicians were already 
there, and tuning up. Now and then a 
clatter of hoofs and the grind of wheels 
announced that new guests had driven 
in at the carriage-way. 
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In the garden Scarlett caught 
Fletcher by the arm and pointed with 
his stick. When he spoke it was after 
an effort, but then in a steady voice. 

"There, under that locust tree, 
where the bench is, I shall bring her. 
Have your quean yonder in the sum- 
merhouse and bide the time. Then 
promenade past where the light may 
shine upon your hat and coat. Have 
your arm around her." 

"Were all as sure," grinned Jack, "as 
that me good right arm will snuggle 
there, 'tis well. Your accommodating 
ladies are best after all, Jimmy, for 
practical results. TU kiss her, too, here 
in this moonlight, — so romantic, you 
know! Oh, your true artist, James, 
your true artist is great by small de- 
tails!" 

"The devil's luck be with you!" said 
Scarlett, in a slow grim way; "and 
with me, too! I am going indoors 
now." 
• He had gone perhaps ten paces 
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toward the house at a dragging step, 
elbow upon one palm, chin upon the 
other, his stick tucked under his arm, 
as was his wont in deep meditation. 
All of a sudden he whirled upon his 
heel and came striding back. 

"I can't do it. Jack!" cried he eagerly, 
slapping Fletcher on the shoulder in a 
strangely exuberant way; "I can't stoop 
to the trick. You see, I've got to be a 
gentleman, damme! — a gentleman!" 

In that short interval his spirits had 
mounted to the other extreme. 
Though his face showed pallid even in 
the dusk, his eyes glittered; his words 
hurried from between his lips in a joy- 
ous vibration; his conduct was much 
like that of a man just escaped from a 
death-cell into an open place. 

"Ain't this nice!" Fletcher remarked, 
in a disgusted and irate tone. "Man, 
you're playing fast and loose with me 
artistic emotions. I ain't sensitive, you 
know; but there's some things, — there's 
some things! — Why, do you take Jack 
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Fletcher for a scene-shifter? — to get 
everything ready and then run and 
hide?" 

" 'Tis a shame to hurt your artistic 
feelings!" Scarlett laughed, rather too 
wildly. "But honor is honor, Jack, — 
even at the price of Heaven! Did you 
hear me? — even at the price of Heaven, 
I said! But if I had done it, I couldn't 
have looked her in the face." 

"It's a wonder you ain't ashamed to 
look me in the face, — agoing back on 
your education that way!" 

"No, no; you don't understand, that's 
all. I'm glad it's over. See; I have 
resisted one temptation. At least I'll 
be no blackguard!" 

"Blackguard?" Fletcher repeated 
after him scornfully. "Such talk! — and 
at your age, too! Blackguard! 'Tain't 
that, Jimmy; — it's art! Come; haven't 
you got a spark o' poetry? Why, who'd 
want to win a girl just like any old 
farmer!" 

"My mind's made up!" said Scarlett 
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sharply. "Come, now; be off home 
and change your clothes. Somebody 
might see you in this coat." 

Twirling his walking-stick with a 
jaunty air, Scarlett sauntered around 
the winding path and mounted the 
broad stone steps at the front door. 
From the leafy recesses of the garden 
Fletcher .watched him bow low to the 
young hostess beneath a cluster of 
tapers. 

"Oh, you devilish gallant rogue!*' 
Fletcher mocked softly, out in the 
dark. "Just watch us bow down so 
light and airy. Smile now; — that's it. 
And that gesture, — ain't it a poem! 
Regular sentimental forget - me - not! 
Oh, Jimmy, you old sweet-lips! . . . But 
must I hide this here light in a dress- 
ing-room? No, no." 

So speaking, Fletcher slipped away up 
the road. 




XI 

^HE dance was on, full 
swing. In a riot of 
melody the violins 
trembled and throbbed. 
The stately minuet — 
its slow plaintive meas- 
ures, its graceful postures, its bendings 
and curtsies — had ended. To and fro, 
back and forth, the dancers swayed 
and whirled in the cotillion. Every- 
where, the flaring of candles, which 
wavered and smoked when the currents 
156 
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of air swept them; everywhere, per- 
fume and flowers, rustle of silks, gleam 
of pearls, flutter of laces and furbelows; 
everywhere, the tap and glide of slip- 
pers, the babble and chatter of light 
laughter and merry voices; over all, the 
sonorous commands of the caller, — at 
which the couples marched, turned, 
separated, balanced, swung. Here for 
an instant Eben Lockwood, famous in 
colonial days as a beau, lifted a dapper 
silken leg; anon through the confusion 
bobbed up Squire Lockwood' s red 
jovial face, choked in a stiff neckcloth, 
his eyes dancing if not his feet, his lips 
gasping good cheer. Yonder MoUie 
Edwards caught Scarlett's finger; there 
Faith Merryweather curtsied; in one 
corner the mayor's wife paused to fan 
herself, while Aunt Kate minced down 
the middle. 

Mistress Hetty came out of the cotil- 
lion on Robert Gaitree's arm, breath- 
less. 

"I mustn't neglect my other guests, 
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Bob/* she whispered; "you're trying to 
make me dance only with you. Re- 
member, I have duties as hostess to 
perform. Now be good and find some 
other girl awhile." 

Disconsolate, for he saw Scarlett's 
eager eyes upon her, Gaitree wandered 
away. Fair Mollie Edwards caught 
him by the sleeve. 

"How glum and dull you look to- 
night, sir,*' giggled Mollie. 

"Contrast," Gaitree answered, en- 
deavoring to look pleased; "who 
could look bright beside you?" 

"Is that a compliment merely 
bungled, or an insult?" And she 
shrugged her shining shoulders. "You 
could look bright enough beside Hetty 
Lockwood." 

"Hm!" Gaitree coughed, a bit sheep- 
ishly; "you've caught me in a trap of 
words, I see. Yet I meant to praise 
you, Mollie. You eclipse 'em all to- 
night." 

"Nonsense," said the relentless girl; 
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"youVe eyes and ears for no one but 
Hetty. Why, even now, sir, when you 
spoke to me, you bit your lip, just 
because that ugly dark man spoke* to 
her. Ah, — see how his face brightens, 
too!" 

"No, no," Gaitree protested gallantly 
if untruthfully; "I bit my lip because I 
had bungled my compliment so wretch- 
edly. What punishments you inflict 
upon me for such^ crimel" 

"The crime," laughed MoUie, "is else- 
where. The crime is that you've let 
your silly jealousy turn a nice sociable 
fellow into a stiff, glum simpleton who 
gnashes his teeth, talks by an effort, 
and groans out an absurd compliment 
which he doesn't even pretend to 
mean, — there now!" 

"You convict me on such very little 
evidence," said Gaitree; "so please 
make the penalty as light as possible." 

"The penalty,— let me think!" Mollie 
pondered; "the penalty shall be two- 
fold. First, you must not look at Hetty 
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for a full five minutes, but come with 
me instead out on the portito; — Vm 
stifled for a breath of air. Second, 
after the next dance or so you must 
sing us a song, — that old English song 
you sang at the donation." 

She caught up a flimsy shawl to fling 
over her shoulders; and they stepped 
out upon the cool, breezy portico — 
where Eben Lockwood had preceded 
them — and sat down to talk. ' 

The couples formed again inside; the 
violins thrummed wildly a contra- 
dance; and the long lines wove back 
and forth. The dance had hardly be- 
gun before Hetty stumbled and put her 
hand up to her eyes. 

"lam dizzy and faint," she explained 
to Scarlett, who was at her side; "the 
heat in here overcomes me. Let us go 
out into the garden for a moment, 
where it is cool and quiet." 

She remembered afterwards that a 
peculiar expression came into his face 
when she mentioned the garden; but 
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she thought little of it at the time, in 
her haste to be out of the heat and 
noise; and he quickly brought her a 
shawl and placed it about her shoul- 
ders. 

They went slowly down the steps and 
around the garden path, and stopped 
to sit awhile on the bench under the 
locust tree. Overhead the big round 
yellow moon was adrift across the sky; 
it dipped through a streak of hazy 
cloudlets. Among the locust leaves a 
light wind stirred; and after they had 
sat for a moment or two in silence, a 
tree frog lifted his little raucous note. 
Everything was tranquil. 

Her dainty presence, the silken rustle 
and white glimmer of her garments, 
here in the dusk, the subtle tired 
cadences of her sweet low voice, — 
thrilled Scarlett; yet he tried to believe 
that he was thankful he had abandoned 
the trick which he had planned. 

"It is so much nicer out here,** said 
Hetty. "I like to hear music at a dis- 
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tance, — not close at hand. There's 
more illusion to it." 

She idly crumpled a maple leaf 
which, wafted about in the dark on the 
slow wind, had found its uncertain way 
to her lap. 

"And to think," she murmured, "that 
all those various harmonies come from 
just a bit of wood and — and " 

"Catgut," he offered. 

"Poor tabby makes such a different 
sort of music in her life." 

"That's perhaps why she leaves such 
harmony in her corpse," Scarlett ex- 
plained; "she dies with all her music in 
her." 

They laughed together. 

"Look!" Hetty suddenly cried out in 
a startled voice; "some girl went into 
the summerhouse, and " 

"Yes," said Scarlett, struggling hard 
against a dazed feeling of joy; "she and 
some man are billing and cooing, I sup- 
pose." 

In spite of himself he knew that it 
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was Fletcher. He tried to believe 
Otherwise, but something in his heart 
made him sure of it. 

Hetty laughed in a short constrained 
manner; and after a brief silence, dur- 
ing which Scarlett saw the maple leaf 
torn to shreds, she began to speak 
rapidly on several matters. 

"Come," said she at length; "we 
must go in; the fiddlers are tuning up 
again." 

Just then a man and woman emerged 
from the shadow of the summerhouse, 
and, faintly revealed by the candles 
shining within, the windows, paced 
slowly into a bright stretch of moon- 
light. There the man drew the woman 
softly to him and kissed her. They 
moved on and disappeared around the 
viburnum hedge. Who could mistake 
that coat and hat, that long leisurely 
stride! 

Scarlett's pulse gave one great leap 
of diabolical exultation. His brain 
teemed with a dozen plausible reasons 
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why this could not be the disguised 
Fletcher, — why it must be the real 
Gaitree. For the moment, to convince 
himself, he caught at any absurdity. 
Why should he not take advantage of 
this! Wherein was he to blame if 
there was deception here! But he 
strove to push back the temptation. 
Seated quietly at the girl's side, there 
in the shadow, he repressed the evil 
that was entrenched within him by 
thirty years of outlawry. When he 
spoke it was in a steady voice which 
admirably concealed the struggle he 
had made. 

"Hullo! our friend Fletcher seems 
ardent to-night." 

A world of dismay was gathered in 
the girl's hushed answer. 

"Mr. Fletcher!— oh, no!" 

"Yes, to be sure, — Fletcher," Scar- 
lett said positively. "I saw his face 
quite plainly in the moonlight. I know 
it was Fletcher." 

Tis of no consequence." Hetty 
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spoke up in a quiet, passionate voice 
which quivered slightly. 

"I know it was Fletcher, I tell you," 
Scarlett repeated, with a sort of frantic 
insistence; "I know it, because of that 
coat, which makes him look like *' 

"It is of no consequence," she hur- 
riedly interrupted him. "I thank you, 
though, for what you tried to say." 

"But," he began again. ^ 

She refused, however, to listen, and 
stopped him at once by laying her hand 
upon his arm. 

"What were we speaking about when 
this — this vulgar — scene occurred?" 

The man gave no answer for a while. 
Indoors the violins had started on a 
dreamy, haunting tune, — a melody 
which mingled softly into the sighing 
of the night-wind overhead, tenderly 
mournful. The dead leaves were drop- 
ping all about their feet and drifting 
down the air past their faces. He sat 
and nursed within his heart the sweet 
delirium of defeat. 
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"How solemn the night grows," mur- 
mured Scarlett; "when they play that 
tune. It makes the stars seem so far 
away, and fills the mind with mystery 
and longing/' 

The girl's head was steady and erect 
upon her shoulders; her eyes looked 
straight out. into the darkness before 
her. He knew almost instinctively that 
her hands were clenched, and that one 
satin slipper tapped the ground. 

"The stars are very far away to- 
night," she said at last. There was a 
subdued throb of pain in her voice 
which made Scarlett lose all control. 
His hot, wild words burst in a torrent 
from his lips. 

"Hetty! Hetty! I am not fit to touch 
the hem of your garment! But let my 
great love plead for me. I am full of 
shame and sin and all manner of 
crime, — ^black to the core! I have no 
right to speak to you, — I! It is the 
deepest, blackest crime of all that I do 
speak now. But I must, I must! . . . " 
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"Mr. Scarlett, please! ..." she tried 
to say. 

"No," he went on, stopping her; "I 
know your thoughts of me, — ^what you 
are going to say. Don't say them yet. 
Give me time. Let me speak my short 
moment out, first. It will come easier 
then. Perhaps then I can listen. ... I 
have been like a lost soul tortured by 
fiends, that lifts up his writhing face 
out of the pit and sees, far off, far up, 
the cool shade of paradise, — sees there 
the eyes he might have found love in 

The girl shrank from him terrified; 
and at that he constrained himself and 
spoke to her in quiet, earnest tones. 

"Life has seemed to me, lately, a 
good deal like a narrow plank across a 
great pool of mud. We all have got 
to get across somehow. A few are so 
innocent and pure that they pass over 
safe and clean, you know, hardly aware 
of what's beneath. Others get a bit 
splashed, but take better heed after- 
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wards, and come out decently enough. 
Then again, some blind fools, like my- 
self, stumble off, heels over head, 
before they ve got fairly going. And 
they re covered so thick they think it 
isn't worth while to climb up again 
when they can. So they wade deeper 
and deeper in. And at last their eyes 
open; they see; — and it's too late; they 
can't get back now, they can't get 
back." 

Hetty laid one slim -white hand upon 
his sleeve. 

"If you would only let me speak, 
I " 

"Please, not yet!" he interrupted her 
again with a wild look and gesture. 
"If you knew how I dread what you are 
going to say, I'm sure you would grant 
me this little time. . . . Why, Hetty, when 
you first came into my life that stormy 
night, down there at the tavern, your 
clear face and great honest eyes, — when 
the first thought of you pierced into my 
brain, — God! — it dazzled me! I never 
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closed my eyes that night. I lay and 
saw your face shining in the dark above 
me, like a star, along the rafters. It 
was as if a white angel had slipped into 
Hell, — one white angel among all the 
crowd of black devils here, here in my 
brain! I can remember everything,— 
the one long curl that had fallen down 
against your cloak when you came in 
at the door, — the gloves you laid on the 
mantel when you held your little hands 
out to the fire, — the sound of your 
voice; — I have been blind and deaf to 
everything else since that. ... I know I 
have no right to breathe the air around 
you, no right even to pick up those bits 
of leaf which you have scattered on the 
ground, — and which I shall grope about 
in the dark to find, by and by. I have 
no right. . . . And yet, — to go away! — 
never to see your face any more. ..." 
He was silent. Hetty, who would 
have spoken before, had now no words 
to say. She sat and listened to the 
beating of her hearty and knew nothing 
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of her own mind. The moon drifted 
through a cloud and shone out again; 
the katydids were shrilling all around 
in the bushes; the frogs were booming 
down by the creek; the fireflies glim- 
mered everywhere. All this she be- 
came suddenly and acutely aware of in 
a sort of pain, and even wondered how 
she could notice such trivial things at 
such a time. It seemed so odd; and 
thereupon a hysterical desire to laugh 
came up to her throat and had to be 
choked down. The next instant she 
thought of Robert Gaitree; — she 
thought of him strolling complacently 
in the moonlight, another woman in his 
arms. The memory cut through her 
absorption like a knife. She suddenly 
flinched and awoke to the situation. 

While this thought fired her brain, 
she turned to Scarlett, stretching forth 
her hand. 

"If you care so much for such a 
worthless thing as me!'* said Hetty 
breathlessly. "No woman has the 
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right to brush an honest man's affec« 
tion lightly aside. Oh, there is so much 
deceit and mockery in the worldl" 

Some one in the house began playing 
upon the harpsichord; it was a slow 
and simple accompaniment, and a mo- 
ment later Gaitree's baritone rang out 
clear in an old English song: 

*' There is a Lady sweet and kind, 
Was never face so pleased my mind; 
I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till I die. 

"Her gesture, motion, and her smiles. 
Her wit, her voice, my heart beguiles. 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why. 
And yet I love her till I die." 

Hetty waited until the voice was still, 
and then finished what she was saying. 

"I don't think I ever can return such 
love as yours. I may have thought 
once that I loved somebody else better, 
— ^but that's past now! I respect you as 
the only honest man that ever offered 
me his love. And I accept it grate- 
fully, so gratefully!" 
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"Cupid is wingM and doth range 
Her country, — so my love doth change; 
But change she earth, or change she sky. 
Yet will I love her till I die." 

Scarlett was passionately kissing her 
hands; his hot tears fell and stung her. 

"Please don't speak of this, just yet," 
said Hetty; and there was a quiet 
pathos in her voice as she said it. "I 
would rather keep it to ourselves for a 
little while, — till Tve had time to think. 
. . . We must go to the house now." 

"Let me stay here," Scarlett mut- 
tered. "I cannot go in. Let me stay 
here." 

She was going up the steps into the 
bright glow of the candles, when Rob- 
ert Gaitree, smiling, came to meet her. 

"Hetty," he said eagerly, "they are 
going to dance another cotillion. You 
will dance it with me?" 

"No, thank you, Mr. Gaitree; I wish 
never to see your face again." 

She passed by him into the house. 
In his astonishment and dismay Gaitree 
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caught hold ci one of the wooden col- 
umns of the portico. 

"And it has been just *Bob' all these 
years!" he exclaimed, staring around. 

In his confusion Gaitree went blun- 
dering down the steps and out along 
the garden path, until, under the 
locust, he became aware of a man 
hastily arisen from the bench. There 
stood Scarlett, one arm jauntily akim- 
bo, a taunting smile upon his lips; for 
the rogue, surprised in the midst of his 
emotion, concealed it well. 

"Ah, a lover's quarrel, I see," said 
Scarlett. "Only that, psha! — 'twill pass." 

Gaitree drew slowly nearer; red 
streaks of anger burned upon his 
cheeks, but he struggled to restrain his 
temper. 

"Captain Scarlett seems to address 
his jeers to me." 

"Beg pardon!" Scarlett waved one 
hand deprecatingly. "Failed to consider 

your hearing, Mr. — ah what d' y' call 

'im?" 
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"Gaitree is my name, sir," the other 
answered, with heated emphasis. 

"Oh, yes, — to be sure! — Gaitree! I 
happened to perceive the little quarrel. 
A little tiff,— that's all. Don't be dis- 
couraged. * 'Twill pass,' said I, speaking 
aloud to myself, 'It will pass — psha!' " 

"Speaking to yourself?" Gaitree 
blurted out. "You are speaking to a 
contemptible scoundrel, sir!" 

He spoke pompously, — as a very 
young and very angry man trying to 
remain dignified is quite apt to do; and 
Scarlett craftily took advantage of it. 

"I stand corrected. I supposed you 
classed yourself higher, though. Of 
course I cannot dispute your own esti- 
mate." 

Scarlett's cool insolence worked Gai- 
tree into a wild fury. Clenching his 
hands he advanced a step, but checked 
himself. 

"This is not the time nor place, you 
nameless vagabond," said he, "for what 
I mean to do to you!" 
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"My rustic swain/* laughed Scarlett, 
in that dark jeering way of his, "pray 
avoid the heroics. Bombastes Furioso 
is no longer popular. Besides, — 'tis 
cheap art.'* 

"I shall seek another word with you,** 
Gaitree retorted; "and with other 
weapons than tongues.*' 

"Good!" cried Scarlett, snapping his 
fingers. "Let us settle that now. 
When? Where?" 

"At dawn," Gaitree answered, upon 
the spur of the moment; "behind the 
thicket up there, a hundred yards be- 
yond the mill." 

He turned and re-entered the house 
to get his hat and cloak. 

"Au revoir," said Scarlett lightly, and 
sauntered down the garden path. 

A stealthy figure shrouded in a cloak 
slipped out from behind the hedge and 
whistled. 

"What, Jack, you here!" 

Fletcher doffed his hat and wiped his 
perspiring face upon it. 
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"Still here," he whispered. "How 
prospers the siege? How bloweth the 
wind? Say, Jimmy, did I do a good job, 
eh?' 

"I told you not to do it, Jack," Scar- 
lett replied after a pause, in a curiously 
constrained voice. "I didn*t want to 
win her by dishonor." 

"Nor have you. You can't claim a 
share in that now, after the way you 
sneaked out of it." 

"Do you think so, Jack? Do you 
really think so?" Scarlett asked, with an 
eagerness which was pitiful to be- 
hold. 

Fletcher shook with suppressed 
laughter. 

" 'Tis well spoken! The upwingings 
of me own artistic soul alone. Holy 
Abraham! — if me sainted father could 
only have seen me! He always called 
me a worthless scamp. Ah, he would 
have been proud of Jack this night!" 

"Where's the wench?" 

"I left her down by the bridge when 
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her usefulness expired. And say, 
Jimmy! — she hadn't a notion what was 
up. I just walked her in here to listen 
to the fiddles. Then I spied you com- 
ing down the path. The rest is history. 
Ha! ha! ha! Oh, me artistic soul!" 

"But remember. Jack, I had no hand 
in it — always remember that." 

"Hand in it, — not you! I ain't shar- 
ing me laurels." 

"Psha! — I nearly forgot!" Scarlett said 
suddenly, resuming his customary as- 
surance; "there's that fellow Gaitree to 
settle with yet." 

What's ailing him?" 
Why, he has found another cock on 
the walk," Scarlett sneered; "and he's 
challenged me, to-morrow at dawn." 

"No?" said Jack, incredulous. "Say, 
this here is just too 'romantic! Easy! 
And what chances of artistic effect, 
Jimmy!" 

"Easy! — Curse on it, man! — what are 
we to do afterwards? If I put him 
under dirt, it means trial by jury, you 
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fool; — it means investigation. What 
are we to do afterwards?*' 

The future presented no dismal 
colors to Jack. He swept his arm 
around the horizon and grinned. 

"Afterwards? Show this sleepy old 
hole the friskiest heels since God made 
poor lonesome little Adam, — that's 
what!" 

"Go!— now! Not I! Besides, Jack, I 
don't want to kill this Gaitree. He's 
too young, for one thing; — and perhaps 
I haven't acted just right toward him, 
you know, for another. Anyway, here 
I stay, whatever happens." 

A look of injured surprise followed 
the cheerful grin upon Fletcher's face. 

"Now rU be — why, suffering Moses! 
— ^James, James! And just when every- 
thing was turning out so lovely, too!" 

"I stay here; — that is settled," Scar- 
lett announced, silencing Fletcher by 
one savage look. "Damn it! Luck 
clings to the man that bullies her; — she 
betrays only those who fawn on her. 
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She'll cling to me. . . . But, come; we'll 
fix this all in its time. Don't hang 
around here; — somebody will see you.*' 

Fletcher slipped down the path and 
through the iron gate. On the other 
side, however, his frolicsome spirits 
seemed suddenly to return. 

"Bye, bye, Cinderella," he cooed be- 
tween the bars; "your good fairy god- 
mother will now vanish." And he dis- 
appeared in the lane. 

Lett alone under the locust tree, Scar- 
lett gave vent to his exultant mood by 
a wild tossing of the arms. The dance 
swept past the windows; the music 
throbbed; now and again he caught a 
glimpse of Hetty's fair face and glint- 
ing hair under the candles, and her 
slim, naked shoulders. He watched 
her radiant in all that movement of 
light and laughter. 

"Mine! . . . mine! . . . mine!" whispered 
the reckless blackleg over and over, out 
there in the dark, while the dead 
leaves flitted down around him. "Won 
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at last! . . . What was it we used to say, 
as Richard, on the boards? 

'* 'And I no friends to back my suit withal, 
But the plain devil and dissembling looks, 
And yet to win her, — all the world to nothing!' ** 

Thereafter he fell into a long musing 
fit, chin on fist, from which finally he 
lifted his head and wagged it obsti; 
nately from side to side, saying in a low 
voice : 

"Well, I had no hand in that, any- 
how." 




XII 

%T DAWN Gaitree and 
his second, Franklin 
Budd, muffled in their 
cloaks, reached the ap- 
pointed spot. It was a 
grassy bank beside the 
creek, which, running shallow there, 
tinkled over the flat water-worn stones. 
Farther down the slope, dim in the dis- 
tance, the gray unpainted mill ap- 
peared, half-hidden by a clump of 
willows; its huge dark wheel hung 
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motionless against the darker water, 
and the rumble of the sluice-dam 
sounded sullenly upon the ear. On 
either side rose the autumn woods and 
shut out the fresh morning breeze 
which was blowing; so that a thicker 
mist hovered around the edges of the 
glade and seemed to curtain it in as the 
scene of an impending horror. 

Some such fancy occurred, perhaps, 
to Gaitree's brooding mind; but he only 
wrapped his cloak more closely about 
him and seated himself stoically in 
silence upon a fallen log, to await the 
event. Whatever his doubts, his fore- 
bodings — and he being a young imagi- 
native man, pledged now to his first 
affair of mortal hazard, was certainly 
not without them — he had the spirit to 
conceal them behind a n^ask of forti- 
tude. 

Franklin Budd, however, was visibly 
nervous. Budd was a shallow, foppish 
young man, not particularly well 
shaped, but dressed in the extreme 
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fashion of a grotesque period,— high 
coat collar, skin-tight pantaloons, and 
tasseled half -boots, in imitation of 
the French revolutionists. When he 
took ofiE his round hat to wipe his 
handkerchief across his face, his thin 
flaxen hair appeared plastered down 
upon his forehead ridiculously low 
From time to time he turned upon his 
companion a pair of pale blue eyes and 
passed the tip of his tongue along his 
lips as if in preparation to speak, but 
evidently thought better of it. The 
more quietly Gaitree sat, the more rest- 
lessly Budd paced up and down. When- 
ever a fish leaped up from the smoky 
water of the deep pool below, Budd 
jerked his head about, upon hearing 
the splash, as if struck suddenly from 
behind. Now and then he pulled his 
gold fob from his waistcoat pocket and 
fixed upon it an uneasy stare. At last 
he could preserve silence no longer. 

"Gaitree," said he, in a complaining 
tone, "don't you — ah — think this — ah — 
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trouble can be smoothed out some 
way?" 

"This way, yes," said Gaitree. 

"But, you know, I mean some other 
way. Come, now, it's so confounded 
plaguy — ah — inconvenient, so blood- 
thirsty, you know." 

"Not at all." » 

"Oh, deuce take it! — you know what 
I mean, well enough. Why must you 
let this ruffiian shoot at you, now? 
Old Van Hees says they were shooting 
at a mark one day, down at the Green 
Goose, and this fellow hit a silver piece 
four times out of five at thirty paces! 
And he's nobody, nobody at all! Who 
ever heard of him or his family before? 
Fm sure the code don't require you to 
— ah — fight a great blustering ugly fel- 
low when you don't even know who his 
father is. Fm sure I shouldn't! For 
my part I should treat him with silent 
contempt. And you know, too, if any- 
body gets killed, we will all have to 
hide until it blows over." 
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"Look here, Budd," said Gaitree, 
turning a stern white face toward him, 
"I only asked your aid in this matter 
because no one else happened within 
reach. If you're so anxious to keep 
your precious fingers out, why didn't 
you say so? You can go now, if you 
wish, ril fight without a second." 

"Oh, come now, come now!'* Budd 
protested; "don't chew a fellow's ad- 
vice up that way. It wasn't because I 
was afraid, — though I'm no fire-eater. 
Of course, you know I'll stand by you." 

He resumed his nervous pacing to 
and fro. Gaitree, deep in his own bit- 
ter thoughts, sat motionless. Thus five 
weary minutes dragged to an end. 

Two cloaked figures swaggered down 
through the misty woods, and crossed 
the shallow creek by the stones. Even 
at a greater distance and in an obscurer 
light the bravado of their air would 
have identified them. 

Scarlett remained standing in a some- 
what theatrical attitude in the back- 
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ground. Fletcher came forward jauntily 
and carelessly, as if this were a game of 
pitch-penny. Upon first recognizing 
Franklin Budd as the opposing second, 
he betrayed a slight difficulty in re- 
pressing a grin; but he quickly subdued 
his face into a cheerful business-like 
expression. 

"Hope we ain't kept you gents wait- 
ing,'* said he affably; "but these here 
preliminaries is soon settled.'* 

After a brief conference in under- 
tones, during which Fletcher expressed 
huge contempt at Budd's ignorance, the 
two seconds began together to step off 
fifteen paces along the level sward; but 
at the thirteenth pace Jack halted and 
dug his heel into the ground. 

^Thirteen for luck," said he, refusing 
to increase the distance. 

"Oh, come now, you knowf' protested 
Budd. 

"Look y' here!'* said Jack, quick as a 
flash, imitating Scarlett's usual arro- 
gance, "perhaps you ain't satisfied with 
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me conduct? Perhaps you'd like real 
well to make it a four-cornered game?" 

Budd hastily apologized for his pre- 
sumption; and they began to examine 
weapons. The silver-mounted pistols 
which Budd produced Tack disdainfully 
rejected. 

"Why, you can't get a grip on 'em!" 
he sneered. "Besides, if you was ever 
to need 'em for a quiet bit of work by 
moonlight, anybody could see 'em shine 
a mile off!" 

In his turn he drew forth two long 
rusty flint-locked horse-pistols, and 
patted them fondly. 

"With these here little twin brothers," 
remarked he, "there won't be any hitch 
in the proceedings. Oh, what gay old 
times I have seen with these, — what 
gay old times! They just can't seem to 
miss!" 

"Oh, come now, come now!" Budd 
stammered. ' 

"Look y' here, me young friend," 
Jack said impressively, and squinted, as 
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he Spoke, along one barrel at a sapling, 
"it does seem you want to act unreason- 
able. I ain't satisfied, I ain't. Don't 
you force a quarrel on me." 

Budd at once repeated his former 
apology. 

"That's better," said Jack. "I sup- 
pose 'twas because you ain't experi- 
enced. Now I'm going to load up the 
pets. You watch me, so's there won't 
be any unkind questions afterwards." 

From a leathern pouch which he had 
carried in his bosom, he laid out pow- 
der, ball, and wadding, and with an air 
of the greatest nicety pretended to load 
both pistols. By this time, however, 
Franklin Budd was in such a nervous 
tremor that Jack might easily have de- 
ceived him. 

"There!" Fletcher announced, forcing 
home the last wad, examining the prim- 
ing, and laying the pistols side by side 
on his outspread cloak; "this here one 
is Corporal Round-mouth, and that 
one's his brother Long-nose. You take 
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your pick and station your man; and 
since you don't appear real enthusiastic 
about this here work, you better leave 
the rest to me." 

Flinging aside their cloaks, Gaitree 
and Scarlett turned up their coat col- 
lars, lest the white neckcloth serve as 
too conspicuous a mark, accepted their 
pistols, and took their positions in 
silence. Gaitree, although resolute 
enough, had paled noticeably; but 
Scarlett, when Fletcher winked slyly at 
him, allowed the faint traces of a smile 
to play about his stern mouth. 

Fletcher took post well to one side, 
but visible to both principals, and called 
out in tones which clashed on the still- 
ness like a cymbal : 

**I shall count three and drop me 
handkerchief. When the handkerchief 
leaves me hand, gentlemen, you may 
lower your guns and fire . . . One . . . 
Two . . . Three . . . '* 

The white cloth fluttered from his 
outstretched hand. 
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Bang! 

Out of Gaitree's leveled pistol barrel 
a thin gray whifiE of smoke spouted. It 
drifted, eddying, toward the woods. 
The mist swallowed it up. Against the 
hills the echoes rattled; and a scared 
bird darting from among the trees gave 
forth a shrill, unnatural cry. 

Scarlett neither moved nor fired. In 
the fog they could see him loom black 
and large. There was something ter- 
rible and deliberate in his manner. 
He waited until the air was cleared of 
Gaitree's pistol-smoke; then, slowly, a 
deadliness of purpose written in his 
swarthy face, he lowered his pistol until 
it covered Gaitree. Still he did not 
fire; but seemed to luxuriate in the 
power which was his. Once he cov- 
ered Gaitree's heart; then he raised the 
muzzle and pointed it^at the forehead. 
Second after second toiled past, — and 
still he did not fire. 

Gaitree flung down the smoking, use- 
less pistol. The despair which he felt 
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could not be hid; a strained, hagg^ard 
wildness shriveled his face like an old 
man's. Yet honor, — or at least what 
passes for it, — rooted him to the 
spot. 

Scarlett lowered the pistol. He was 
speaking now in that familiar aggres- 
sive way of his, — throwing back his 
head, projecting his pointed chin, and 
frowning down on both sides of his 
curved nose. 

"Look you, young sir," said he 
grandly, "I held your miserable little 
life at my fingertip. I might have 
crushed you out like a gnat. Another 
man would have done it. Well, I 
choose to spare you. You have an- 
noyed me slightly; — but you are young 
and may get wiser by and by." 

He thrust the pistol into his pocket 
and stalked away. Fletcher, picking 
up the other pistol and the cloaks, 
strutted after. Together the trium- 
phant rogues, laughing in their sleeves, 
swaggered down to the creek, swag- 
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gered across the stones, and vanished 
swaggering among the trees. 

"Come, now!'* stammered Franklin 
Budd, in bewildered admiration, taking 
off his hat and smoothing down his 
hair — "come now, Gaitree, I call that 
— ah — deuced grand, real — ah — mag- 
nanimous, you know! He's what / call 
a gentleman!'* 

Gaitree, unstrung for the time by the 
sudden reaction from such excitement, 
sank down upon the log and hid his 
quivering face in his hands. 





xm 

^HE last guest had de- 
parted; the last car- 
riage rattled down the 
road. Jube, his thick 
lips widened into a 
series of dismal yawns, 
shuffled to and fro extinguishing the 
tapers in the sconces along the walls. 
Here lay a broken bayberry candle; 
yonder, in the comer, a rumpled lace 
handkerchief; and, outspread on the 
mantel, a fan forgotten. Through the 
eastern windows the first cold gray 
193 
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Streaks of dawn stole across the empty 
spaces. 

In the middle of the deserted floor 
Hetty still stood, just where she had 
bidden the last adieu. The mask of 
pleasure slipping from her face revealed 
its true wretchedness and pallor. The 
fire of excitement which had burned on 
her cheeks and flashed in her eyes, 
quickening her beauty through the long 
hours of the dance and sustaining her 
before her neighbors, was all gone 
now. She stared listlessly about, and 
at last took from her breast a wilted 
white rose, — one that Gaitree had 
handed her with a jest and smile on his 
arrival. She dropped it upon the floor, 
and with her slipper deliberately 
crushed it. Then picking up the bed- 
room candle which Jube had brought, 
she turned and climbed the stairs. 

From the 'lower hall Squire Lock- 
wood, who was laboriously transferring 
his feet to a pair of carpet-slippers, 
called to her. 
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"Good night, Hetty! Don't— ha!— 
call me in . . . morning." 

"Good night, papa," she answered, 
and closed her door. 

How quiet, safe, and glad the prim 
bedroom appeared! The cool white 
pillows and muslin hangings seemed to 
reach out for her so gratefully. She 
set the candlestick upon the walnut 
bureau. Slowly she put up her bare 
round arms and let down before the 
inclined mirror her long, brown, glint- 
ing hair. In the candle's feeble light 
her face looked drawn and aged; her 
great dark eyes were dulled and lan- 
guorous. 

"Oh, well," she murmured sadly, "it's 
all ended now. I thought he cared, a 
little. bit, for me. Perhaps he thought 
me too simple and foolish. I am such 
a weak, unspirited thing! — he only 
amused himself with me after all. And 
I saw him do that thing; — 'tisn't as if 
somebody had told me; — I couldn't 
have believed it then. . . . Ah, well, it 
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doesn't matter what happens now; — 
everything is over/* 

Hetty flung herself upon the snowy 
bed and lay there quiet, her eyes wide 
open, tearless, and indignant. She lay 
and watched the dawn broaden along 
the ceiling. The familiar sounds of 
awakening day came strangely to her 
ears, — a gallop of hoofs up the street, 
a driven cow which lowed, the shrill 
whoop of a boy, finally a heavy cart 
which roared over the cobblestones. 
She listened to these common noises 
and welcomed them. A house-fly 
buzzed against the window-pane; the 
clock on the stairs struck seven. Day 
and its duties had come. 

Thereupon she arose, dressed, and 
went steadily about her household 
tasks. Aunt Kate appeared, bandaged 
about the head, moaning volubly over a 
headache. Soon Uncle Eben, whose 
rheumatism gripped him cruelly this 
morning, limped down for breakfast. 
As he broke an egg on the rim of his 
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plate he quoted from his book a dole- 
ful passage on the follies of old age. 
Later the Squire tottered through the 
room in morning gown and slippers, 
straight for the cellar. Thence he 
emerged in half an hour, quite restored; 
dressed himself and went to the ship- 
yard. 

In the afternoon, clouds shadowed 
the earth. Hetty sat in her favorite 
window-seat and stitched steadily and 
silently at her sampler. Toward even- 
ing a chilly autumn rain began to fall. 
It fell softly and persistently until long 
after the night had set in. 

After tea Hetty wandered idly into 
the dark back parlor and sat down at 
the harpsichord. The windows were 
open; the dank breeze laden with the 
perfume of the last garden flowers and 
the smell of the wet earth blew through 
the hanging curtains; from the eaves 
and waterspout came the trickle of 
raindrops. 

Sitting alone in the dark she ran her 
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fingers over the ivory keys, more as an 
accompaniment to the rain than from 
any attempted melody. 

The old negro, Jube, came heavily 
along the hall, laid one ear against the 
shut door, and listened. 

"Po' Missy!" he muttered, and shook 
his gray head. " 'Taint no good sign 
when young folks stays away f om a 
light." 

He went back to the kitchen, lit a 
candle, and fetched it. 

"Missy," said he, opening the door 
and placing the candle on a stand, 
where it flickered in the wind, "Missy, 
hea's a light fo' you." 

The girl's pure, proud face, dimly 
outlined against the black window, 
never turned toward him; her fingers 
still lingered upon the keys. 

"Thank you, Jube," she said, quietly. 

"Perhaps," Jube awkwardly ventured, 
"p'haps thea's too much win' a-blowin' 
on Missy's back. Le' me pull the win- 
dehs down." 
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"No," said the girl, "I like to listen to 
the rain; and it has almost stopped." 

"Yaas'm," Jube replied, going to the 
window to peer out; "thea's a sta' a- 
shinin' ove' the oY apple tree." 

He waited a moment, and shifted un- 
easily from one foot to the other. 

"The' ain't aothin' mo' I can do fo' 
my in gal?" he finally inquired. 

"Nothing, Jube." 
Hain't a-nothin', now?" — coaxing. 
No. Please go away, Jube dear." 

He backed reluctantly to the door 
and went out, but thrust in his head 
again. 

"Not a-nothin'? 

"No." 

The door closed behind him almost 
imperceptibly, and Hetty was alone 
again. 

Meantime the rain had ceased. 
Through the tatters of broken cloud 
the moon cast a silvery beam which 
stretched long and white across the car- 
pet and paled the faint, solitary candle. 
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Hetty idled on intermittently with the 
snatches of melody which came to her 
mind. Sometimes she dropped her 
hands into her lap and looked fixedly 
out of the window until she aroused 
herself by an impatient gesture. 

Suddenly Jube flung open the door. 

"Misto Bob Gaitree," he announced. 

Hetty barely flinched; she acted 
almost as if she had not heard. Be- 
neath her fingers the keys trickled a 
fitful minor strain, and she repeated the 
strain again after the announcement. 
Yet for all her outward indifference 
the girl's heart seemed for the moment 
to stand still. She was dimly aware 
when Jube shuffled out again, closing 
the door behind him. Without turning 
her head she glimpsed on the edge of 
her vision a tall figure — it appeared 
very tall to her just then — in a dark 
cloak, near the door, where the candle 
flickered upon it. 

"Hetty," Gaitree said, after a pause, 
in a strange, hoarse voice, "Hetty!** 
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Ceasing to touch the keys, she lifted 
up her head as the only sign that she 
was listening to him. 

Hetty," said he, not moving nearer, 
I want to understand; — that is why I 
came to-night. I have tried to think it 
out by myself, — something, maybe, that 
I had said or done. But I . • . well, if it 
is anything of that sort, you must tell 
me. I am sure there is a mistake. 
Won't you speak to me?" 

She turned away her head and looked 
out of the window, and made no move- 
ment to answer. If the girl had been a 
consummate hypocrite she would have 
known that such an action betrayed her 
weakness. If her indifference had been 
more than a pretence, — a subterfuge to 
hide her aching heart, — it would have 
been less manifest. 

"I have loved you almost all your life, 
Hetty," Gaitree's voice went on. "I re- 
member when I was a boy at school 
and you went by, I used to watch you 
through the play-ground fence. I have 
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loved you almost ever since, Hetty. 
You must have known that — though I 
was always, somehow, afraid to tell you 
so in plain words. I thought once . . • 
I thought you . .^. No, I won't say that! 
But you ve let me go on loving you this 
way so long, — don't turn me off now, 
like a stray dog. If it is something you 
have heard, something somebody has 
said, — ^won't you tell me what? Won't 
you at least let me try to explain?" 

He paused a moment in eager expec- 
tation. But the girl neither turned 
toward him nor answered. Her 
insolent demeanor stung him, and he 
spoke more passionately. 

"All the years you have known me, 
— don't they count with you for any- 
thing against the sneer or lie of a 
stranger? Tell me, I say, tell me who 
has said this thing! Was it that black- 
guard Scarlett?" 

At that she looked up coolly into his 
flushed and angry face. 

"Captain Scarlett has said nothing. 
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He does not insult people behind their 
backs." 

But Gaitree's blood was on fire. In 
his humble appeals to her he had been 
insensibly drawing nearer and nearer. 
Now, at the height of his indignation 
he caught her sternly by the hand. 

"Who has, then?" 

Hetty quietly withdrew her hand 
from beneath his, and her voice sounded 
as low, even, and composed as befoie. 

"No one has." 

"Good God! Then why do you so 
suddenly turn against me?" 

Instead of answering him Hetty 
touched the keys again to a lingering 
chord. Her manner was one of con- 
temptuous dismissal. 

"What has turned you against me?" 
he insisted again, after a brief silence 
which she had shown no desire to 
break. "Is it merely a whim? — the 
false trifling of a fickle heart? If that 
is the reason you have. ..." 

"It is something that I saw." 
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He Stopped open-mouthed, aghast, 
midway in the torrent of his fury. 
Hetty had spoken up in a clear, decided 
voice which had arrested his heated 
and angry words as by a freezing hand 
and shriveled them into silence. For 
quite a time he stood before her in hon- 
est, awkward confusion and perplexity. 

"Something that you sawl" 

It was so evident that his perplexity 
was genuine, that suddenly Hetty began 
to wonder if after all there had been 
some mistake. The doubt, the hope, 
was like a healing balm to her heart; 
but her outward demeanor remained 
unchanged. 

In silence Gaitree retreated to the 
door, placed his hand on the latch, and 
partly opened it. Now that he seemed 
to have abandoned all hope and was 
about to depart, she found herself 
dreading lest that parting be irrevo- 
cable. He turned and gave the girl 
one long dejected look which made her 
pulses thrill. In an instant she was 
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half ready to bdlieve in him, to believe 
against her own eyes, or, even if he 
were guilty, to forgive him. There was 
a loving word springing up; it trembled 
already on the tip of her tongue. 

"I don't know what it could have 
been," said Gaitree slowly, "but I shall 
not trouble you any more. Goodby." 

The door closed behind him, while 
Hetty still sat and struggled vainly for 
that word. One forward, hesitating 
step from the harpsichord, — and she 
was stretching out her arms toward 
the closed door. Waiting breathlessly 
she heard his steady footfall recede 
along the hall to the street-door. She 
heard the door open and shut. 

"Bob!'* she whispered, "I was wrong! 
Come back, dear, come back . . • '' 

Hoofs struck the cobblestones out- 
side and galloped furiously away, — 
away into infinite night. The moon- 
light slowly faded from the carpet. 
Around the house a great wind arose 
and surged. It lifted up the long, white 
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lace-curtains and tossed and waved 
them like spectral arms in the room. 
The candle puffed out. A demon of 
darkness seemed to exult in glee over 
her misery. 




XIV 

SHE second morning after 
the dance Fletcher, 
having but just eaten 
breakfast, went upstairs 
to his room. He 
looked out of the win- 
dow and swore in a discouraged tone. 
An autumn sky, dismal with clouds, 
hung low over town and harbor. In 
the adjoining field the gray stubble 
appeared symbolical of barren loss; a 
superannuated mare, banished from the 
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Stables, browzed hither and thither at 
scanty tufts of grass; and, as if to add 
one more touch of dreariness to the 
landscape, a couple of crows flew up to 
a leafless limb of the elm tree on the 
hill, and perched there cawing. 

Winter's a-coming," Jack sighed. 
Last night Jimmy kicked the covers 
off the bed. When I wakes up this 
morning here's a nice tuneful frog in 
me throat. It's a sure sign of winter 
when Jimmy kicks the covers off!" 

From the top of the clothes-press in 
one corner of the room he picked up a 
long clay pipe and filled it at a tobacco 
jar. Then grinding the unlit pipe 
between his teeth, he sat down despond- 
ently and propped his feet against the 
window-sill. 

"I'm tired — most awful tired — of it 
all," he mused. "Now there's Jimmy, 
— bright mind, too! — but Jimmy's been 
queer ever since we fell into this blasted 
sleepy old hole. Makes me wonder 
sometimes if his wits ain't getting 
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twisted, — that's what! 'Twas just 
Saturday I told him the stocking didn't 
jingle any more. And says he, 'You've 
got to fix it somehow, Jack/ Me! I 
wonder what'U happen next! A 
straight-jacket, I guess, in a mad- 
house! He don't take any heart in'the 
old tricks nowadays, — leaves 'em all to 
me. He used to be so bold and ready, 
full of the cunningest little schemes, 
never at a loss. It used to be always, 
'Come, Jack, it's a fine day; let's go 
squeeze a fat man.' Now, bah! — he 
mopes like a blinking old owl, always 
drooning over that petticoat up the 
street; gets pale and lean; can't eat the 
good dinners friend Gormley so hope- 
fully provides. And I swear to. suffer- 
ing Moses! — he mumbles and tumbles 
all night long." 

To express his disgust Jack groaned 
and spat upon the floor. 

"I only wish I could spy a neat path 
out of all this blasted nonsense. That 
gentknian game is sure the swiftest 
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hobby-horse he ever did get a-straddle 
of. When a man that's lived thirty-six 
years without needing it before gets a 
awful hunger for respectability, you bet 
he ain*t healthy! This silly little coun- 
try wench has laid the valiant James 
right by the heels, she has. Holy 
Abraham! I must drag him out some- 
how, that's all! Let me see." 

Locking his fingers behind his sandy 
head, Fletcher thrust forward both legs 
and puckered his lips for a contem- 
plative whistle; the clay pipe lay un- 
heeded in his lap. At that moment 
Scarlett, who had come upstairs, 
stepped rather abruptly into the room. 

"I must polish myself up," said Scar- 
lett, seizing a brush, "and go pay my 
devoirs." 

Yes, you must!" Jack sneered. 
You just can't stay away another min- 
ute, you can't! Well, give me regards 
to papa and to dear Aunty, — rare old 
Kate, I call her." 

Scarlett smiled faintly, as if his 
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thoughts were far off in some pleasant 
reverie. 

"Come, come! What a surly dog 
you're trying to be this morning." 

"Bah!" said Fletcher. "What a fine 
gentleman we are nowadays." 

"It pays to be a gentleman, Jack," 
Scarlett answered in a grave and ear- 
nest manner. "Why, I take pleasure 
in holding up my head to look men in 
the face. Tve won the dearest little 
woman for my own! Too bad there 
isn't another like her in the wide world 
for you! Well, the wild oats are all 
sown; Tm done with 'em. Fm going 
to live such a quiet, happy, contented 
life in the sunshine and roses! You 
shall be there, too. Jack. Fm off now 
to see her." 

He hurried down the steps. 

"Well, this does beat Albany!" 
Fletcher growled. " Poor Jimmy! — poor 
infatuated old sweet-lips! It has got 
to stop! By cracky, — it has got to stop!" 

In wrinkles upon his homely face one 
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frown of perplexity succeeded another. 
He stared absently out of the window. 
The two crows, large and ominous 
against the gray sky, were flapping and 
cawing about the gaunt dead elm. 
Jack's eye mechanically followed them; 
his thoughts lay elsewhere. 

A blasted how-d'y'-do!" he muttered. 
Poor, poor Jim! A Benedick, — and 
respectable! What* 11 me old ace o' 
hearts be worth after that trick's 
turned! Expects to drag me down, too. 
*Fair name in man or woman, good me 
Lord . . . ' Me respectable! Holy Abra- 
ham! — what would me sainted father 
say to that! He may thank his stars 
he's spared that blow. Respectable, — 
me, — at this age! No! no! no!" 

In an impatient contortion Fletcher 
suddenly plucked his hat from his head 
and dashed it upon the floor. 

"Damn if I do! — or Scarlett either! 
No; for FU save him. I'll wake him 
from this cursed dream. Then . . . back 
to the footlights! Hooray!" 
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At the thought Fletcher jumped from 
his chair, executed a brisk jig, waved his 
pipe in air, and shouted for joy. The 
two crows alarmed by his antics, swerved 
out from the elm bough and flapped 
noisily away across the stubble. For an 
instant, too, the red sun pierced through 
the dull sky and flung a weak gleam 
into the room* It seemed a good omen. 

"Hooray!" shouted Jack; "the play's 
the thing! Back to the footlights we 
go, — the twinkling, naughty, gay old 
footlights! Strange how a man slips 
hold of facts when the curtain's down 
and the candle's out! Back to the foot- 
lights we go, — where we belong! We 
ought never have left 'em! That'll 
chase these here black crows out of 
poor Jimmy's treetop!" 

Whistling a rollicking lilt out of 
Sheridan's Duenna^ he dashed down- 
stairs into the public room. Jasper 
Gormley was there alone at the time, 
and he was stooped in the fireplace rub- 
bing a chamois-skin over the brass 
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andirons. Jack paid no heed to the 
landlord, but went directly to a shelf 
beneath the portrait of General Wash- 
ington. He rummaged out some 
paper, a horn of ink, a sand pot, and a 
goose quill. With these he was about 
to rush back upstairs, when Gormley, 
turning around on one knee, solemnly 
addressed him. 

"Excuse me for mentioning the mat- 
ter," Gormley began, and as he spoke 
he rubbed one sooty forefinger apolo- 
getically across the bridge of his nose; 
"but — ahem! — Mr. Fletcher, traffic is 
dull; — only one team yesterday, and 
two travelers, — you saw that yourself. 
And if it was not for the stage-coach I 
really couldn't keep up. FU have to 
ask you again, — ahem! — the fifth time 
now, — for — ahem! — something on that 
reckoning of yours. I spoke to Cap- 
tain Scarlett this morning, and he told 
me to — ahem! — to go to the devil, or 
see you about it." 

Though the voice was bland, very 
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bland and deferential, it contained a 
significant emphasis, as of hope long 
deferred and patience waning; and in 
Gormley's mild eye lurked an unex- 
pected red gleam of bctttle. 

"Oh, yes, yes, to be sure!" Fletcher 
remarked in an off-hand, reassuring 
way. He came jauntily over to light 
his pipe at tlie smoldering fire; and as 
he stooped down he patted Gormley on 
the back. "To be sure! WeVe 
neglected you most shameful, my dear 
Gormley, — and you so obliging, too! 
Shocking carelessness! Truth is, we 
clear forgot about the little bill. Now, 
you see, I was just writing home to me 
agent. Fll tell him to throw in an extra 
cheque, so's we can settle this little 
matter up at once. Why, youVe been 
neglected shameful, shameful!" 

To cut off any intended reply. Jack, 
while still speaking, hastened upstairs. 
Safe in his room again, he puffed his 
pipe into a ruddy glow, rolled up his 
cuffs, and sat down at the table. 
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"Gormley s a real angel/* said he 
meditatively, during the operation of 
arranging his writing materials, "a 
regular little blind statue of trustful- 
ness. Blast me if I don't hate to tell 
him such things! — it's just like slapping 
a baby!" 

Then he squared his unaccustomed 
elbows, clenched the pipe tightly with 
his teeth, and labored out the following 
letter: 

*'To Mistress Hester Lockwood, 

"My most.esteamed young Ladey: — 
Being a old Frend of your Familey I 
take my Pen in Hand to aquaint you 
with Some few disagreeable Facts. 
Your hospitable Parent has interduced 
into his Familey Sircle a Pair of niost 
Scoundreley Blacklegs. One of them 
a Mister Fletcher (as he stiles Himself 
Now a Days) is in Deed not without 
Pleesing Qualiteys. A highly Eddu- 
cated & agreeble Person Briliant in 
polite conversation & wittey in the Ex- 
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treame besides being considered Han- 
some. But his Earley Suroundings was 
unfortnet. He has led a very Shadey 
Life which despite his Cuning (which 
amounts to Almost Genius) will some- 
day Land him in Gaol. His Compan- 
ion who asumes the Name of Scarlett 
& is a Dark Swarthey tipe of a Man is 
a much Lower & Blacker ScoundrelL 
Though smart of Speech & farely 
pleasing to the femail Eye Scarlett is 
lacking in all Sence of Honour. To 
my Sertain NoUege he has betrayed a 
Sertain young Ladey into a Matramo- 
neal Intangelment with him Self where- 
by he hopes to ecstract Money. Find- 
ing the young ladey upon who he had 
Desines was already Engaged to a 
Sertain young Docter Scarlett actualy 
got His Frend Fletcher (whose Nobler 
Nature was made the Tool of the Baser 
Wrech & who in Fact has remarkible 
Histrionick Gifts whfch if better Used 
would make him King of the Foot- 
lights) to Impersenate that Rival. The 
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Scoundreley Scarlett so aranged Things 
that the Young Ladey saw this clever 
Fletcher Disguised as her Lover in a 
most Damiging Situation & Broke her 
Engagement. Thus Scarlett by his 
Trickerey obtained the Promise of her 
Hand. 

"Hoping my Esteamed young Ladey 
that you will Keep this News in Mind 
& comending my Self to that Rare 
old Ladey your Aunt I take Pro- 
foundest Plesure in signing My Self 
beleave me Your Most obedient & 
Humble Serveant & Well Wisher, 

"A Frend. 

"Post Scriptum: — If opportunitey 
Arise pray ask Scarlett if he Remem- 
bers Hallem the Play Actor at the 
South wark Theatre. Also if He (Scar- 
lett) ever found the Pistol he droped in 
the Ditch outside of Albany. A. F." 

"There," Jaclc chuckled, as he sanded 
the paper and folded it, "Gormley had 
better get some mourning weeds and 
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tie *em around that little bill. And Fd 
better pack the knapsack right away. 
By cracky! — the valiant James'll soon 
tire of this quiet country life! We'll 
just drop out o' window and be off. 
How me artistic soul does mount to 
these here climaxes!" 

He winked triumphantly at his own 
reflection in the cracked mirror. 

"Hullo, Jack, you — writing! What's 
in the wind now!" 

It was Scarlett. Unnoticed he had 
climbed the steps and entered the 
room. Fletcher nearly jumped from 
his chair, but then, being a cool hand, 
recovered his wits. 

" 'Tis well spoken," said he, and hid 
his dismay behind a grandiloquent 
tone. "The gentle Clio, muse of 
poetry, doth lead me by the hand." 

"Nonsense," Scarlett laughed. "What 
is it. Jack, eh?" 

"Nay," Fletcher assured him, "I will 
a plain unvarnished tale unfold. I was 
just putting on the finishing touch to a 
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little comedy; — that is all, Jimmy, I 
swear! — the finishing touch to a little 
pastoral comedy." 

Unable to restrain his mirth at the 
hidden aptness of his own words he 
suddenly threw back his head and 
shouted with laughter. 

"Faith !" said Scarlett, growing 
curious, "it must be a right clever com- 
edy, to tie such knots in your throat. 
Let me see it." 

"Hands off!" cried Fletcher in alarm, 
wresting the letter from Scarlett's fin- 
gers, which had already closed upon it. 
"This is my love affair! Recollect, 
Jimmy, you ain't the only nightingale 
in these woods. I can sing like a bird 
when me heart burns." 

"Ah," said Scarlett, and at once lost 
interest; "a note to your kitchen wench. 
Jack, Jack, your eye is always for the 
back-door. I doubt if I shall ever 
teach you the taste of a gentleman." 

He fell straightway into one of those 
pleasant reveries which had been fre- 
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quent with him of late; his lips lost for 
the moment their hard and bitter out- 
line and shaped themselves into an un- 
certain tremulous sort of smile. 
Fletcher, scanning him narrowly, caught 
at the opportunity to stuff the letter 
into his pocket. 

"Well, Jimmy, Tve got mine. You've 
got yours. Tastes ain't all suited by 
brown hair, — else there'd be a nasty 
rush on the wig-makers. But I suppose 
we're both happy with what we got. I 
am. Ain't you?" 

At first Scarlett seemed indisposed to 
reply. He went to the window and 
gazed out. The crows, ominous against 
the dull sky, flapped back across the 
stubble and perched again upon the elm 
bough. Scarlett did not notice them. 
A look was on his face which trans- 
formed it almost into beauty. 

"Happy?" said -he at last, in a quiet 
voice. "Ah, Jack, I never lived before. 
Why, I wasn't even alive. Sometimes 
in dark moments I seem to recall a sort 
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of nightmare, that is all. I try to for- 
get it. I have forgotten it, forgotten 
what the evil dream was about. It is 
all scattered and lost. Fm awake now! 
The sun shines into my heart; flowers 
laugh into color everywhere now, where 
there was only rock and sand before; 
the wind blows a music to my ears. 
Why, the smallest things I touch and 
see have opened some new and delicate 
secret. Happy? . . . When I went up to 
her house this morning, she was feeling 
a little ill and out of sorts. Her eyes 
had dark rings, I saw; — what big, hon- 
est, beautiful eyes they are. Jack! 
'Twas only the weariness from the 
dance, she said. That was all. I 
didn't want to tire her, you know. So 
I just gave her a golden-rod Fd plucked 
in the lane, and came away. Fm not 
to go back till to-morrow afternoon; 
but Fll spend the time thinking of her. 
What a glorious gift life is! Jack, if 
you could only see her smile! — I feel 
then as if Fd crept up to^Paradise and 
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found the white gate opened a little 
way, and I peep in. The gladness and 
splendor of it! ... I never was alive, 
Jack, till that stormy night we drifted 
here, into the room below. I was born 
that night. There never was anything 
before that night! . . . Happy? Why, 
she's pledged her hand to me!" 

Fletcher opened eyes and mouth in 
amazement; — such words from the 
fierce, dark Scarlett whom he had 
known! 

"Pledged her hand, eh?" he said 
harshly. "And what'd you give her in 
return?" 

"I? My whole life. Jack, — my heart, 
my soul!" 

"A nudum pactum T cried Fletcher. 
"She ain't bound. Any lawyer'd tell 
you that!" 

"What do you mean?" Scarlett asked, 
still in that far-off musing way. "Not 
bound? Ah, yes she is! 'Tis true I was 
tempted. There's no Eden without its 
temptation. I was tempted to play a 
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low trick to win her; — all's fair in love, 
you know. And, remember, Jack, I 
gave that up beforehand. I had no 
part in it; — ^you said that much your- 
self. And anyhow, I honestly tried that 
evening to set her right about you in 
the garden. It was her own self 
stopped me. It wasn't my fault, was 
it, Jack, that she stopped me before I 
had explained it all? I will explain it 
all, though, — another time, — not yet, — 
but after I have given her some cause 
to care for me, — when Fve shown her 
how true my love is ... " 

He stretched forth his hands toward 
Fletcher in a persuasive gesture, palms 
upward. As he talked on his voice 
changed almost imperceptibly into an 
appeal. It was not to Fletcher so much 
as to some invisible accuser that he was 
defending himself. 

"Yes, rU explain it all to her. Just 
give me time. . She'll never say that I 
deceived her. She'll know some day 
how I've tried, — yes, tried at least, — to 
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be worthy of her thoughts. I can't do 
it all at once. But V\l devote all my 
life and heart and soul to her!" 

"A nudum pactum^ for all that!*' 
Fletcher insisted. "She got nothing in 
return! Your life? Why, Jimmy, that's 
sold to the hangman! Your heart? 
'Tis of no value in law nor love! 'Twas 
an empty bladder o' wind, once; and, 
anyhow, it was all given away, years 
ago, to Betsy Hawke and that other 
one, — the wild gypsy woman from Bos- 
ton. As for soul, — Holy Abraham! — 
you never had one!" 

A dazed look swept the lines of fancy 
out of Scarlett's face. It was as if a 
hand too rude had twanged some chord 
of jarring memory. 

"Hangman! . . . Betsy Hawke! ..." 

He mumbled the words brokenly, and 
then for a moment no sound came, — 
though his lips writhed. There in the 
bleak light which fell from the gray 
autumn sky he stood and struggled im- 
potently. Once he tried to throw up 
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his chin with the old aggressive air, but 
it was a pitiful failure. 

"Ghosts, I say . . . Don't you remem- 
ber we buried 'em all — buried *em deep 
as Hell! — out on the dark road? Jack, 
only dreams, ugly dreams. They 

never lived, they never Christ! how 

black everything grows!" 

"Oh, Jimmy, dear old Jim!" Jack ex- 
claimed in horror. "Don't look at me 
like that! Don't, for God's sake!" 

Scarlett dragged a chair out from the 
table and sat weakly down. His head 
wagged upon his neck; his chin rested 
against his bosom. 

Fletcher ran to the wash-stand and 
snatched a flask out of a drawer. 

"Here, Jimmy, take a swig o' brandy. 
Drink it all. Drown your thoughts in 
it like a drab 'd drown her new-born 
babe; — such things would only live to 
trouble you." 

Scarlett drank. The pallor faded 
from his cheeks. Finally he got his 
trembling hands upon the table and 
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Straightened up. It was a weary effort 
to regain his customary swagger. 

"Thanks, Jack," said he, in a bitter, 
shamed tone. "What a cursed fool I 
made of myself! Fve been all nervous 
and unstrung of late. I was so 
wrapped up in the present, I had for- 
gotten the past. You brought back 
those ugly names so unexpected, — it 
unbalanced me; — I seemed to see their 
faces. I saw Hallam's face, too, — saw 
it as it looked that night at the trial. 
You know how Colonel Burr caught up 
the candles from the table and thrust 
'em under his face, — there where he 
stood against the pillar! Well, I saw 
that face. Jack! I could hear Burr say, 
'Here is the murderer, gentlemen.' 
This room is too close! It is like a 
prison! FU go walk in the open 
air." 

He got to his feet by an effort which 
he tried vainly to conceal, and stumbled 
away. 

"I guess those crows got into his poor 
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old treetop," Jack mused. "By cracky, 
Tm glad I wrote that letter! 'Twill 
drive us out of this here witches' cave, 
ril go and get it off by coach, — so's it'll 
seem to come from the city." 





XV 

2N the following day in 
the afternoon Hetty 
Lockwood came out of 
her father's house and 
walked pensively to and 
fro in the faded garden. 
The sun glimmered through a veil of 
haze and cast faint shadows from the 
blossomless stalks, which trembled in 
the light chill breeze. Brown leaves 
rustled and drifted along the path; the 
air was full of them. 
229 
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Beneath the locust tree Hetty sat 
down, drew off her bonnet, and dangled 
it by the long strings. Her face was 
saddened; the rosy tinge had fled from 
her cheeks, and left instead a waxen 
hue. 

Her Uncle Eben, bending over, one 
hand on his rheumatic hip, pottered in 
from the lane. Through his silver 
spectacles he spied Hetty under the 
locust and came and sat down beside 
her. 

"A-a-a-h!" he groaned, in the slow 
operation of seating himself, "this con- 
founded rheumatism shows what a 
whimpering coward your old uncle is. 
For what says my little book? — 'Imag- 
ination is the father of cowardice; the 
man of mind shrinks at a contemplated 
pain, while a grosser knave being blind 
disdains it.' Good, eh? Te! he! . . . 
Ouch! Ouch!" Then, after a momen- 
tary twinge, forth came the inevitable 
snuff-box. 

"Uncle dear, I'm sorry you suffer so/* 
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said Hetty, in her soft, consoling way; 
"but we must all suffer; — and bodily 
pain is the easier kind," 

"Now, now!" exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman, somewhat excited; "my book 
has a choice bit on that. Let me see; 
— ah! — *The overladen mind seeks relief 
by shifting its burden to a fresh point 
of view, even as a porter shifts his to 
the other shoulder/' Good, eh? Te! 
he! he! . . . Ouch!" 

"I wish I could shift mine off my 
heart!" Hetty murmured. 

"Now, now!" Uncle Eben cried again, 
in still greater excitement, and laying 
one skinny yellow hand on the girl's 
knee. "Here is a very choice bit, — 
*For the weary heart that staggers God 
devised the crutch of sympathy.' " 

For once unmindful of the snuff-box, 
Uncle Eben at this point took off his 
spectacles and wiped them. 

"Hetty, my dear little niece," said he, 
and put one arm gently around her 
shoulders, "your uncle may be a silly 
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old bookworm in love with a lot of 
platitudes as withered and dry as him- 
self, which he decks out in new dresses; 
— he may be blind, — ^blind as a mole; — 
but he has seen a thing or two these 
last few days. Now he has lived quite 
a while longer than you, child; and he's 
seen a good bit of life, too, in his day. 
Why, time was, before the war, when 
Eben Lockwood led the beaux and 
bucks of this colony a speedy chase! 
As my book puts it . . • Psha! Fm wan- 
dering from the path. The point is, 
Hetty, you know you can trust your old 
uncle. Now, tell me, what is the 
trouble between you and young Bob 
Gaitree?" 

There was a mild insistence in Uncle 
Eben's voice which was not lightly to 
be gainsaid. 

"I had a — a dreadful quarrel with 
him!'' Hetty quavered out in doleful 
accents. 

Straightway she hid her face upon 
her uncle's waistcoat. In that sympa- 
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thetic spot she would have liked to keep 
it; but the stray snuff which had accu- 
mulated there caused her to sneeze; 
whereupon she sat up and laughed. 

"Tut! tut! tut! tut!" remarked the old 
gentleman; "confession is good for the 
blues. Tell me, Hetty, what has that 
dark Captain to do with it?" 

The girl turned away her face before 
she answered. 

"I was so — so angry with Bob, — Mr, 
Gaitree, I mean! — and before I thought, 
I — engaged myself to him, — to Mr. 
Scarlett. Oh, I feel so miserable!" 

Again she sought refuge upon her 
Uncle Eben's waistcoat, and heedless, 
this time, of the snuff, managed to have 
a good cry. 

"The devil!" exclaimed Uncle Eben 
furiously. "How dared the penniless 
villain! Now, there's my book says 
. . . oh, damn my book! Where are 
my pistols! — FU call the rascal out! 
A-a-a-a-a — ouch! ouch! *No, no! psha! 
As my book puts it, — *The virtues of 
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youth become the follies of old age/ 
Not bad, eh? Te! he! Why, we'll just 
break this silly engagement, that's all. 
Nothing easier! [Tut! tut! tut! Now 
what did you quarrel with Bob for? 
Come; — tut! tut! Too many tears 
leave the heart dry. Sit up and con- 
fess." 

Hetty sat up, dried her tears, and 
sneezed. "I wish, Uncle," said she, 
faintly smiling; — ^"I wish you would 
brush that horrid snuff off your waist- 
coat; it's so inconvenient sometimes." 

"Don't dodge, my dear niece. What 
was that quarrel about?" Uncle Eben 
demanded. 

The girl cast down her eyes, and 
carefully plucked a long hair from his 
sleeve. 

"Oh, nothing much," said she; "I 
only saw him kissing some girl out here 
in the garden, — Mollie Edwards, I 
guess, — the night of the dance." 

"What!" said Uncle Eben. "Kissed 
Mollie Edwards, did he? Psha! . So 
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have I, — and her mother before her! 
I don't blame him!" 

Chuckling over some delightful rem- 
iniscence the old gentleman drew forth 
his snuff-box and took two pinches. 
Then a new thought occurred to him. 

"Where were you, Hetty, when this 
terrible crime was committed?" 

"I was sitting here under the locust 
with Captain Scarlett. And pretty 
soon he and MoUie Edwards — or who- 
ever the creature was — came out from 
the summerhouse. He had his arm^ — 
his arm — around her; and when they 
were in the moonlight I saw him kiss 
her." 

Puzzled over something, Eben Lock- 
wood drew from his breast pocket a 
handkerchief, took off his spectacles 
again, and wiped them carefully. 
Finally he replaced them astride his 
wrinkled nose. 

"I recall," said he, in a meditative 
voice, "when you went out along the 
garden path with that swarthy rascal. 
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I sat on the portico at the time, cooling 
off, and incidentally stirring up this 
confounded rheumatism. Young Gai- 
tree and Mollie Edwards were sitting 
there, too. Yes, I remember it now 
surely, for she called his attention to 
you, and giggled, and said that most 
girls prefer dark men. Yes, — I remem- 
ber I favored them with a rather pretty 
thing out of my book on the subject. 
Let me see! What was that line! . . . 
Psha! But they didn't go into the gar- 
den, Hetty; — for we all went back to 
the next dance. It is quite odd!" 

A ragged urchin swinging a stick 
loitered in at the iron gate. He stared 
half-defiantly around, shied a pebble at 
a sparrow in the viburnum hedge, and 
then caught sight of Hetty and her 
uncle under the locust. He came 
toward them warily. 

"Hyere's a letter what Bill Points 
what drives the stage gi' me f r you." 

Out of his shirt he pulled a grimy 
folded paper and handed it at arm's 
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length to Hetty, who accepted it with a 
rather dubious face and examined the 
seals. 

"Here's a penny, Willie," said Uncle 
Eben. 

The lad, snatching the coin, made 
off at top speed, and whooped shrilly 
in triumph to some invisible associate 
out in the lane. 

' Now there's a choice bit in my 
book,*' murmured Uncle Eben, casting 
af 1 er the urchin a philosophical glance 
and fumbling for the snuff-box; "which 
runs, — ah! — 'When a child's fingers 
touch the hand of crippled age. behold 
futility: lo, a hill of fire between.* 
Come; I think that's pretty good. Te! 
he! he! — a-a — that hip of mine is a 
tyrant! . . . Here, what ails the little 
witch now!" 

Hetty thrust Fletcher's letter into 
her uncle's hand and laughed excitedly; 
the rich color flooded her cheeks; her 
eyes flashed joy through the last tears 
which lingered in them. 
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"How clear everything becomes!" she 
cried. "Oh, I do wish Bob was here! — 
poor Bob!" 

The old gentleman pored over the 
great, heavily-scrawled words. 

"Clear!" he mumbled. "Bless me, it 
is dark as mud! What a jumble of 
illiteracy all on one sheet! . . . Here's 
'female* spelt with an *i'. . . Hello! 
what's that? Well, I'll be shot! As 
my little book . . . What a dastardly 
trick, to be sure! So that pair are 
blacklegs, eh? The fun I'll poke at the 
Squire! Te! he! he! Nephew of my 
old friend in Baltimore, eh? Te! he! 
he! — But, Hetty, maybe this letter is a 
fraud. Why wasn't it signed? Why 
should a man hide his name when he's 
telling the truth! Truth-telling is a 
rare accomplishment, quite a rare ac- 
complishment nowadays, — nothing to 
be ashamed of! But then . . . but then 
it does explain the situation so per- 
fectly." 

The iron gate rumbled sullenly upon 
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its rusty hinge. It clanged shut. In 
the chill sunlight a faint shadow fell 
upon the walk. They looked up. 
Scarlett, dark and grave, stood before 
them. 

Hetty rose at once from the bench, 
pale and trembling; her uncle lifted 
himself after her. 

"My compliments," said Scarlett non- 
chalantly, though his inscrutable eyes 
flashed quickly from one to the other. 
"The frost has driven all the flowers 
from the garden save the rarest of all." 

He doflfed his hat as he spoke and 
bowed low before her. 

"Sir," exclaimed Eben Lockwood, in a 
fierce tone, while Hetty clung to Kis 
arm, "my little book contains a passage, 
— 'Rogues worship at the shrine of 
Luck.' You had best read it! You had 
best read it!" 

Up came Scarlett's aggressive chin; 
he turned upon the old gentleman a 
supercilious look. 

"And why, pray, is that delightful 
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passage so eloquently recommended to 
me?" 

** Because your god has forsaken you; 
Luck has turned against you." 

Scarlett lifted his heavy eyebrows a 
moment in mocking surprise, then 
ignored Eben Lockwood altogether, 
and confronted the girl. 

"Perhaps my betrothed wife can un- 
ravel me this riddle?" said he. 

Beneath his firm and insolent de- 
meanor lurked a subtle pain. There 
was a strange yearning intensity in the 
look which he bent upon her. Yet she 
only shrank more closely to her uncle 
and begged him to take her indoors. 
Together they began to move away 
toward the house. At that Scarlett, 
losing all his cool effrontery, cried out 
to her in a quivering and passionate 



voice: 



Why do you leave me so, Hetty? It 
was only the other night we two sat 
here beneath this tree and you prom- 
ised to be my wife. Why do you turn 
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your eyes away in horror now? Am I 
not the same man? For Christ's sake! 
— in justice to a wretch who cast his 
heart at your feet,— tell me, tell me 
what your averted looks mean!" 

An agony so wild sounded in his ap- 
peal that Hetty stopped in the middle 
of the path and found courage to speak 
to him. 

"You did me a great wrong," she said 
simply. "You saw that another — better 
man — loved me, and I him. You saw 
that. I told you I didn't care for you 
the same way. And you were cruel 
enough — cruel and treacherous enough 
— to play a trick upon me, to blacken 
the other man in my eyes. Only a 
coward would do such a thing." 

Surprised though he was by the ac- 
cusation, Scarlett answered readily 
enough. His manner, however, was 
that of one who speaks without hope of 
convincing. 

"It is you have done me the wrong," 
said he. "I did not deceive you. I 
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told you it was Fletcher in that coat 
and hat. I tried to tell you more. 
Yes, — I would have told you the whole 
story then. But you yourself stopped 
me. If I were playing the trickster, 
where was my gain in that? If I sought 
to blacken another in your eyes, how 
did I blacken him by clearing him from 
that suspicion?" 

"But you knew I believed it, any- 
how," said Hetty. "You took advan- 
tage of me. See; we have just found it 
out. This letter which my uncle has 
. . . I don't hate you; — I am afraid of 
you, — a little. I — I hope — I hope you 
will go away and not trouble us any 
more. I am sorry for you, — sorry you 
€Ould be so cowardly and so cruel." 

Scarlett moistened his dry lip with 
the tip of his tongue. 

"Who signed that — whose name is 
on it?" 

Both Hetty and her uncle were silent 
in perplexity. As if by instinct the 
rogue seemed to understand; and he 
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snatched eagerly at the one meager 
hope. He snapped his fingers. 

"Ha! — an anonymous letter, I see! 
Well, here I am, before you, — face to 
face. Now who accuses me? Bring 
him forward. Let me confront him." 

In a twinkling his effrontery had re- 
turned to him. Folding his arms some- 
what theatrically across his breast he 
stood before them more as an accuser 
than as one accused. But when Hetty, 
still clinging to her uncle's arm, made 
no reply and only pleaded to be taken 
indoors, Scarlett's resolute front in a 
measure forsook him. 

"At least — let me see this, — the let- 
ter!'* he exclaimed, fighting desperately 
for time. "Your lover — Gaitree — for 
whom you would cast me off — perhaps 
he wrote it!" 

"There is the letter, you scurvy 
dog!" said Eben Lockwood, and flung 
it down upon the leaf-strewn path. 

Stooping to pick it up Scarlett flashed 
at Eben a look of gleaming anger. 
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"Very dramatic!*' he sneered. "Your 
gray hair and your kinship to my future 
wife protect you, of course." 

"By the way," Eben Lockwood sharp- 
ly inquired, as Scarlett was straighten- 
ing up, "do you remember Hallam, the 
play actor, of the South wark Theater?" 

The paper escaped from the rogue's 
fingers; it fluttered down again upon 
the path. Scarlett glanced quickly 
backward over his shoulder. 

"I thought Hallem died!" he whis- 
pered; "I thought him dead and buried 
long ago! . . . Did he write it!" 

The inexorable old gentleman imme- 
diately followed up his triumph. 

"Did you ever find that horse-pistol 
you dropped in the ditch outside of 
Albany?" 

Under the shock of those two ques- 
tions Scarlett gathered himself to- 
gether. His effrontery, his swagger, 
his insolence, fell from him; it was as 
if a sudden wind had plucked away a 
garment; and for an instant the naked 
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spirit, the unblustering courage of the 
man stood revealed. Believing that 
they knew him now for the hunted 
felon he was, believing, too, that the 
pursuers were within call, — yet he 
looked the old man steadily and bravely 
in the eye, for his hardihood was of that 
kind which mounts with desperation. 

"You have beaten me,'* said he 
quietly. "I have no card to play against 
that. I might have struggled on, once, 
it is true, even against such odds; — but 
somehow I am not the man I was; — I 
have lost heart lately. . . . Goodby, 
Hetty! 'Twas only a dream, after all; 
I was a fool ever to think it would last. 
Goodby, dear. . . . Sir, if your consta- 
bles want me, let *em come armed." 

The iron gate clanked behind him. 

"There's Gaitree's bay horse coming 
through the driveway," Eben Lockwood 
remarked, squinting through his spec- 
tacles; "and somebody in the saddle, 
Hetty. It reminds me of a passage in 
my little book. ..." 




XVI 

^HE evening of that same 
day two men sat upon 
the fallen milestone be- 
side the dusty road 
which winds through 
Turkey Bottoms. 
"Come, Jimmy, that jig's up!" said 
Fletcher impatiently. " Let's be a-mov- 
ing on." 

The other looked wearily across the 
darkened fields. 
"Jack," said he at length, "I feel as if 
246 
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this cold east wind was blowing 
through my soul." 

"Rouse yourself now/' Jack urged. 
"Can't you see, man! Night is falling, 
Jimmyr' 

"Yes, . . . night is falling," Scarlett 
slowly repeated after him, in an ab- 
sorbed tone, "and the candle's burnt 
out." 

"Jim!" cried Fletcher, and caught 
him by the arm, and shook him; "l-tell 
you we must move on!" 

"Move on?" stammered Scarlett, 
looking about in strange confusion and 
dismay. "We must move on? — Of 
course! ... Of course, Jack, we must 
move on. . . . God! — but where? . . . 
where?" 

"By cracky! where the cravat won't 
choke us, — where rope-makers ain't so 
busy, — that's where!" Jack sharply 
answered. "And our little friend 
Gormley, too, — he ain't a-sitting down 
to weep; — he's a-coming." 

They moved on down the white 
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road. In the west, behind the bleak 
hills, the sunken sun had smitten the 
clouds into sullen flame. A belated 
crow flying across the road cawed 
hoarsely overhead and vanished into a 
thicket. From afar through the twi- 
light sounded the homely jangle of a 
supper-bell. 

"Don't take this here so blasted hard, 
Jimmy," Fletcher suggested as they 
trudged. "Holy Abraham! we was 
lucky to get away safe! Anyway, 'twas 
only an episode, you know, — just an- 
other little scene on the stage." 

"Give us a taste of that bottle," Scar- 
lett demanded. 

" 'Tis well spoken, ace o' hearts!" said 
the other briskly, encouraged by the 
request. 

They stopped again, in the middle of 
the road. Jack fetched out a black 
flask and shook it near his ear to hear 
it tinkle. 

"With friend Gormley's compli- 
ments," said he, chuckling, as he handed 
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it over. "Strike me blind! — if he ain't 
a regular angel!'' 

Scarlett uncorked it, took one big 
gulp, then another. 

That's the good Hell-fire!" he ex- 
claimed fiercely. "That's the good hot 
Hell-fire to put me on my legs! 
Damme, you're right, Jack! 'Twas only 
an episode, — romantic episode in the 
life of two blacklegs. Come on! 
We'll go — the Devil cares where!" 

He snatched his handkerchief from 
his pocket and wiped it roughly across 
his mouth. As he did so a crumpled 
cotton glove and some dead geranium 
leaves fell unnoticed to the ground. 

The two blacklegs walked steadily 
away into the distance and the gather- 
ing night. Dusty phantoms fled before 
them; and the autumn leaves swirled 
about them on the cold wind. 

THE END. 
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